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. RARE AND UNUSUAL FLOWi 3S 


INCE 1868, the Geo. W. Park Seed Company has been 

seeds of flowers hard to find elsewhere . . . many exclusi\ 
Park. In addition to the rare items, all the old time favorites a . the 
new ones, too. . . over 3,000 varieties . . . are shown in Park’s ! lower 
Book. It is used by thousands of good gardeners to help them grow 
the finest flowers. Park’s Flower Book also contains many other 
features of helpful information found nowhere else; full cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table and hundr ‘ds of 
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“Half the Fun is in the Growing” 
Pictured on the patio above from left to right: 
PARK’S CHERRY TART Petunia. The firs 
All Double Multifiora is easily grown, covefs 
itself in bloom. “It is happy in the garden.” 
PETITE Marigold Mixture. Compact geat 
mounds hide themselves in sheets of bloonf. 
WHITE CHRISTMAS. A Double Flowpred 
Begonia you can grow from seeds. A Park prig- 
inal, never offered before, for shady bordér or 
all year pot plant. 


The plants shown above were grown With 
Park’s “Sure Fire’’ Seed Starter Kit. 


George W. Park Seed Co. 
Greenwood 34, S. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to have a copy of your 
Free Flower Book for 1962. Please 
send it to me at the address below: 


Name 
Street Addrese_._. 
City Zone___ 


State 
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If you want your garden to be a neneegeaetene: piece and a show- 
. even though you may have onl 
. be sure to get your copy of Park’s Free 


Park's Free Flower Book makes it easy to 


o successfully grow blooms that will be 
the talk of your neighborhood. 


from 


PARK SEEDS 


SEND FOR NEW PARK FLOWER BOOK 


This valuable document comes to you free, only 
because we know you will want some of the 
flower seeds it lists. Be sure to get your request 
in right away and get ready for Spring. 


HERE'S THE SECRET 


On this page, we want to tell you about 
some of the new and exciting Fashion 
Flowers you can get from Park this year. 
You can grow them all easily from seeds. 


COLEUS CHARTREUSE ... A Park Original 

An exciting new bedding plant for sun or 
shade which is interesting the entire season. 
During the early summer it is a beautiful 
chartreuse color which blends with the bricks 
of the modern home, or goes nicely with al- 
most any flower color, especially the reds and 
colors which are hard to combine. In late 
summer or autumn, or in full sun, it is a 
bright, luminous, golden color, the most strik- 
ing plant in the garden. It is shown here with 
Begonia Jewelite, Park's exclusive seed grown 
Double Begonia with dark leaves. 


PARK’S GIANT DOUBLE GLOXINIAS 

A well grown Double Gloxinia is one of the 
most spectacular of house plants, normally 
having about twenty blooms open, completely 
crowning the plant, and twenty to twenty-five 
additional buds ready to carry on the proces- 
sion of bloom for several months. Resulting 
from our concentrated breeding program, we 
are pleased to offer seeds of three new colors. 
ROYAL BLUE; FROSTED RED, red and 
white; FROSTED BLUE, blue and white. 

In Plant Form Only, we have the new WHITE 
KNIGHT. Perfect double pure white. 


FOR FREE FLOWER BOOK 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AS SUPPLY IS LIMITED 


A THE SECRET to sure fire success with seed germination 
is to be found in a simple, inexpensive Park ‘‘Sure Fire” 
Seed Starter Kit described in Park’s Flower Book. We've 
used this method and these materials for years and can 
assure you of success with even the most difficult seed. 





a small patch of ground 
LOWER BOOK for 1962. 
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14. Test Kit 


HEN ee S aeaahootie of le I.,gave 

her husband a Sudbury Soil Test Kit, she gave him 
a way to new worlds of pleasure for himself, for her and 
for all who thrill at his garden successes. 


“The Soil Test Kit has helped me to have better flowers, 
better vegetables and a finer lawn. I’ve also tested lawn 
and garden soils with good results for friends,” he says. 


You give an ever-growing gift of happiness 
when you give a Sudbury Soil Test Kit! 


Arnold Manchester admires prize bloom in his garden. 
He grows Roses, annuals, perennials, fruits, vegetables. 


Easy as Reading a Thermometer 


Even the first tests will be reliable. No knowledge of chemistry 
is needed. With a Soil Test Kit, you learn more about soil in 
minutes than in a lifetime of gardening. Easy to carry, it can 
be used anywhere— outdoors, in the kitchen, garage or cellar. 
All elements in Sudbury Kits are completely safe to handle. 
When you give a Soil Test Kit, it becomes a constant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness for years to come! 


Takes Guesswork out of Gardening 


Soil testing is an exciting adventure in better 
gardening that means good luck with every- 
thing you grow. You learn from the soil itself 
just which plant foods and how much are need- 
ed on every plot for ideal plant growth. Lovely NEW HORTICULTURAL KIT Pictured above 
gardens don’t just happen. Good soilis the first For those who make a real hobby of gardening. Colorful 
requisite of garden success! The richer the soil, _ steel chest with handle. 150 tests for nitrogen, phospho- 
the greener the thumb.A Soil Test Kit is a gift, rus, potash, lime (pH). Complete instructions. Charts 
rich in rewards for years to come. cover 225 different flowers, vegetables, shrubs and 
Ereen Thumb Guaranteed | lawns. Years of garden pleasure. Only $18.95 


Inside each Kitis , GREEN THUMB KIT 


the famous Sudbury A delight to behold, a complete Soil Test Kit, yet so 
Better Garden Guar- é simple and easy to use, it’s ideal even for very young 


antee. Your Garden- he gardeners. Makes 75 tests. Easy directions, $9.95 
er will be delighted, ‘ 


or you may return sy LIFETIME deLUXE KIT Pictured at left 


Kit for refund. fm For those you want to give the very best! More and 
larger equipment. Makes 300 tests. Streamline steel 


i . “ case. Used by vo-ag teachers, nurserymen, farmers, flo- 
Christmas Delivery Guaranteed, FREE , rists and thousands of gardeners. $29.95 


At your request, we’ll gift-wrap for AE ES SES SSS A SNR ARS GRR or 
you FREE and mail direct. Orders filled o Gcdhes Laboratory, Box 1551, Sudbury, Mass. 
same day received. All orders received 
by Dec. 15, will be delivered in time for 4 ow New Horticultural Kits @ $18.95 each 
Christmas. .Order TODAY and avoid , Green Thumb Kits @$ 9.95 each 
the holiday rush! 


Make a Hit! Give a Kit to Each Gardener on Your Christmas List ! 


Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


[_ ]Bactosed Ub Miciaesoes |Send C.O.D. 
LJsesd postpaid. Jplus postage. 


SEND NO MONEY — ene ennnnne sol 
us Dp ow RW Order your Sudbury Soil Test 
Kits todayC.O.D. plus postage, or | ON es oa a a ee | 


send check and we'll pay postage, 


2 , , 
§ >i fest Kits saving you from 97c to $3.86 in as Fe ie Zone........ State 
postal fees. 


Attached is list of names and addresses to whom please send 
Box 1551 Sudbury Mass Money-Back Guarantee Sudbury Kits directly with Christmas cards bearing my name 
’ , . NN a it teen one ata ke hn RE) CRD 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF SOIL TEST KITS — OVER 2 MILLION NOW IN USE 
Flower and Garden Magazine December, 1961 1 
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FIRESIDE GARDENING 

12. The Care of Cut Hollies and Evergreens—Victoria R. Kasperski 
14 The Garden’s Gift To Christmas—Kathleen Bourke 

18 Dish Gardens—Dorothy Schroeder 

22 Dream Greenhouse—Bernice Brilmayer 

24 Recommended Reading for Flower and Gardeners in Every Region 
26 Rhymes and Reasons for the Weather—Kay Corbin 

30 Poinsettias as Cut Flowers—Mrs. George R. Boyle 

32 Catalog Fever—Winifred Ross 


GARDENING FOR EVERYBODY 


11 New Forms of Iron for Your Garden—John Baumgardt 
28 The Gardeners of Tomorrow—Pat Turpin 

41 Achievement Award To Mrs. C. C. Franklin 

45 Index To Articles of 1961 


REGIONAL REPORTS 
Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
Heartland—Stanley R. McLane 
Mid-South—Minnie Hall Brown 
East—Victor H. Ries 
North—Robert A. Phillips 
West—Leonard A. Yager 


REGULAR FEATURES 
8 The Forum—C. L. Quear 
10 House and Greenhouse Check List—Elaine Cherry 


31 In House and Greenhouse: Fluorescent Light Gardening— 
Elaine Cherry 


37. Gardening with Books 

38 The Beginning Gardener: Hillside Gardening—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
42 Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 

48 In Our Own Back Yard 


PHOTO CREDITS 


13—Bernice Brilmayer 
14, 15, 16, 17—A. B. Crank 
18, 19, 21—Philpott Studio 
31—Dorothy Nirmaier 
38, 39—Olga Tiemann 
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ON THE COVER. We chose this 
Christmas cover because it con- 
veys the peace and goodwill of 
the joyous season. The candle is 
one of the oldest traditions of 
Christmas. Surrounded by cheer- 
ful pyracantha berries it seems 
more than’ever a symbol of hos- 
pitality—a simple, beautiful way 
to welcome holiday visitors. 
Photo by Esther Henderson. 
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Burpee New Flowers 
“a 1962 


IN LIVING COLOR 


Super Tetra® Snapdragons The 
New FloweroftheY ear! Largest flow- 
ered of all, ruffied, gorgeous colors, 
massive spikes. Pictured above. 
Red Man Zinnia Win prizes with 
this new Burpeeana Giant. Brilliant 
scarlet, up to 6 in. across, long stems, 
uniform 2-ft. height. 

Primrose Climax Hybrid Ameri- 
can Marigold Pleasing creamy prim- 
rose yellow in the giant Climax mari- 
golds that have surpassed all others. 
Flamingo Larkspur Long spikes of 
lovely double deep salmon flowers, 
as graceful as the exotic bird for 
which they are named. 4 ft. tall. 


And 15 More! 


In these new creations from Burpee’ 
Floradale Farms you'll find real ad- 
vances in floral perfection. All are 


| Seed Catalog 


WILL BE MAILED EARLY IN JANUARY 
IF YOU ASK FOR IT NOW 
It’s America’s most popular garden book— 
the guide to a better garden in millions of 
homes. Burpee customers from coast to coast 
expect their annual copy each January. 


Superb New Flower Creations 


for the Finest Garden Ever 


You'll admire the radiant beauty of our 
Super Tetra® Snapdragons. Their gorgeous 
colors make the cover of this new catalog 
one of the most beautiful we ever published. 


Exclusive new flowers created by Burpee 
will bring added beauty, interest and excite- 
ment to your garden. You'll be proud to show 
and explain them to admiring neighbors and 
friends. See the All-America winners for 1962. 


The Burpee Catalog is more than a herald 
of the new—it’s a complete reference book of 
America’s favorites, the easy shop-by-mail 
way to get the best seeds that grow. 


Burpee Hybrid Vegetables 


for More Delicious Meals 


CUT FAMILY FOOD. COSTS 
Growing the new Burpee Hybrids has added so 
much more enjoyment and satisfaction to gar- 
dening, such delicious flavor to the family meals. 
In no other way can you have vegetables taste so 
good. Save hundreds of dollars in living costs! 


Burpee Seeds Make Gardening 


Extra Easy, Extra Rewarding 


Only with flowers from seeds can you have such 
a lavish display of brilliant color and countless 
bouquets all summer long. It’s fascinating to 
watch tiny seeds come to life, and the growth of 
the plants from day to day. You’ll have hundreds 
of plants for less than a cent apiece! 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES—419 PRICES REDUCED 
Send your name and address now to have in 


your own home this easy convenient way for the 
best seeds that grow to come to you by mail. 


favorite kinds of popular flowers to 
row from seeds—Asters, Larkspur, 
merican Marigolds, Snapdragons, 

Sweet Peas, Zinnias—and they’re 

available only in Burpee Ss. 


World's Largest 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. Mail Seed House 
291 Burpee Building 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Send this Coupon, or Postcard or Letter TODAY 


- ATLEE BURPEE CO., 291 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California i 


Please add my name to the list of millions of j 
Burpee customers who receive the valuable 
Burpee Seed Catalog each January. It contains | 
America’s finest selection of flower and vege- 


table seeds and bulbs—1381 varieties. 


P.O ——n., Seate........... 


| BURPEE SEEDS GROW. | 


December, 1961 





COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


for Christmas Gifts 


BROMELIADS 
(Living Vase Plants) 


Aechmea Foster’s Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
Aechmea Pubescens 
(blue & white berries) 
“@-Billbergia Zebrina 
(silver bands - pink 
flowers) 
Neoregelia Ampulacea 
(miniature 6” - 8”) 
Neoregelia hybrid 
(painted fingernail) 
-~ Vriesea Splendens 
(flaming sword) 
1 for 4.55 3 for 9.55 6 for 16.55 ppd. 


Not Shipped after Dec. 4 for Xmas Gifts. 
Properly Potted ~ Free Instructions 


27 - Ferns to grow INDOORS 


New 1961/62 Gataten in color 25c (104 pages) 
(Orchids and Houseplants—Bromeliads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


P. O. Box 537 FGD Boynton Beach, Florida | 





cee FREE 
CATALOG 


Send for this remarkable nursery 
catalog. 1,000 selected varieties of 


bulbs, trees, shrubs, flowers includ- 

ing rare items. Every page of this 

big colorful catalog is a gardener’s 

se R eae ast like Scouns with 
Hal ni , the nursery guar- 

| Sere cas anteed-to-grow stock, Early order 
— discounts. Write today— it's FREE! 


Spring Hill Nurseries, Dept. B-11, Tipp City, Ohio 


FREE CATALOG 


Garden Supplies for indoor and outdoor Garden- 
ing. Many items unobtainable elsewhere. Novel 
plants and seeds. Valuable premiums with each 
purchase. Money-saving prices. — The Gardener's 
Cupboard, Box 61-F, Terre Haute, 12 P, Indiana. 


eS 
SPECIAL—Beautiful, exotic PASSION FLOWER from 
Hawaii! Unique ag vine. Grows indoors or 
out. Packet seed (Reg. 50c), one time only, 25c. 


YEAR'S FINEST CATALOG VALUE! 
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68 pages of gorgeous natural 

color — over 1300 varieties! 50c 

America’s finest book & your best source of 

ry eatey ommning see ennials 

GUARANTEED by the “* Wilds’ of Missouri 

Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 
Gilbert H Wild & Son 


Dept. GX-121 


USUBATAS 
$4.95 to $75.00 


For catalogue of containers, 
stands, accessories, tools and 
books on JAPANESE FLOW- 
ER ARRANGING send 10c to 
MARJORIE MARDER, Dept. D-12-1 
909 Hollywood Dr., Monroe, Mich. 


Send SOc TODAY! 


How TO GROW 


Nl oe 


enroyable bobby | know. 
People drove 100 miles 
te see this plant .. 4 
10 Mowers By 


FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE iliustroted instruc- 
tions. Tells HOW TO START. Expioins everything you need 
to know about growing Cattleyas, Cymbidiwms, Odonto- 
giossums and others. Mony Orchids GROW 

WITHOUT SOIL, get food from the oir. In 

structions include reol BLOOMING-SIZE 

ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full detoils ond 3- 

months Subscription to “Orchidian,” the “show- 

how” publication for home Orchid growers. 


Write Today! Tropical Flowerland, Dept. 180, 100S. Vermont Los Angeles 4, Cal. 
4 


Gardening 


Why not have a living Christmas tree 
this year? Select a variety of tree that fits 
into your landscape program and have it 
balled and burlapped carefully, or you may 
find one that is container grown. Keep it 
in a basket or pail of damp sawdust or 
peat moss, moisten lightly each day and 
plant it after the holidays. Keep it away 
from blasts of dry heat and out of drafts. 
All varieties of pine, especially pinon, the 
junipers and Arizona cypress make splen- 
did plants for living trees. 

@ The very last plantings of the spring 
flowering bulbs can be made until mid- 
month. Plant about one inch deeper than 
the earlier planted ones because of danger 
of freezing, and water thoroughly. These 
should give a splash of late color in the 
garden. It is time also to begin forcing 
the potted bulbs. When these are first 
brought to light, check the soil, and water 
heavily. The growth is much more rapid 
than outdoors and adequate moisture is a 
necessity. Liquid manure, color of weak 
tea, applied during the first few days im- 
proves the quality. Beds of outdoor bulbs 
should be soaked thoroughly now as root 
development is beginning and must be 
kept in a good state of growth. 

@ Permanent plantings of large growing 
trees can be started this month. Careful 
attention should be given to the kind of 
tree and the spacing of the trees. Consider 
using smaller growing trees and more 
drouth-resistant varieties for good invest- 
ments. The following varieties are good in 
this area: live oak, northern red oak, hack- 
berry, honey locust, sycamore, green ash, 
silver maple, augustine ascending elm, and 
goldenrain tree. In this area it is always 
wise to brace newly planted trees until 
their roots are established to prevent them 
from being blown over by high winds. 

@ Continue a thorough job of garden 
clean-up and disposal of garden debris; 
this eliminates protection places for in- 
sects and disease spores that might hiber- 
nate and re-infest the garden with the 
first warm days of spring. Dormant sprays 
for control of scale may be applied during 
the warm days. 

@ Pruning operations may be started 
and continued into the new year. All vin- 
ing plants and espaliers should be kept in 
close trim to prevent the collection of snow 
and ice. Order rosebushes now for delivery 
early in February. 

@ Winter mulches of prairie hay, ma- 
nure and leaves can be applied this month 
but may need to be secured in some man- 
ner to prevent blowing away. 


This Month with Your Regional Editor 


FOR THE 
MID-AMERICA 


Now that cold weather has curtailed 
outdoor gardening activities, we can sit back 
to recall 1961’s nearly perfect season — 
a bright, green year for lawns and gardens. 

@ Along with the success that abundant 
moisture brings to gardens, we had to 
cope with a season in which plant dis- 
eases thrived. Blackspot and powdery 
mildew raged rampant in roses; flowering 
crab apples suffered from apple scab; 
sycamores were troubled by anthracnose; 
pears, apples and pyracanthas showed fire- 
blight. And, of course, Dutch elm disease 
and Phloem necrosis cut down the popula- 
tion of our majestic American elms. 

@ This is a good time to mulch and 
fertilize the shrubbery border with a gen- 
erous covering of barnyard manure. 

@ Live evergreens, balled and _ bur- 
lapped, may be used as Christmas trees, 
then planted out in the garden. Set the 
rootball in a tub or other container where 
it can be kept moist. The container may 
be camouflaged with evergreen branches 
or cotton. Do not leave the tree in a hot, 
dry room for more than a week or ten 
days, if possible. Mulch the spot in the 
garden where the tree is to be planted so 
that the hole can be easily dug even 
though surrounding soil is frozen. After 
planting, water and mulch the evergreen. 

@ Wood ashes are the by-product of 
the enjoyable winter evenings when we 
use the fireplace. These wood ashes are 
an excellent source of potassium and lime. 
Wood ashes are an old standard recom- 
mendation for delphiniums. Other peren- 
nials such as phlox, sweet william, peony 
and the spring-flowering bulbs need a 
neutral to alkaline soil with ample potash, 
and therefore, will benefit from applica- 
tions of wood ashes. Most vegetables, 
lilacs, the lawn and annual flowers bene- 
fit from wood ashes. To avoid the loss 
of plant food which occurs if ashes are 
spread during the winter, store them in 
old tubs or other containers in a dry place 
until garden-making time in the spring. 

e If you receive a poinsettia as a 
Christmas gift, place it in a warm, sunny 
window where the temperature remains 
fairly constant and does not drop below 
62 degrees at night. Drafts and sudden 
chills cause the poinsettia to drop its 
leaves. Keep the soil nicely moist at all 
times; avoid a soggy-wet or powdery-dry 
condition. An exciting, long-lasting plant 
that should be much more widely given at 
this season is the Christmas begonia; the 
variety ‘Lady Mac’ has showers of bright 
pink flowers that stay on and on! 
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I MINNIE HALL Brown @ LOUISIANA 


peasy 


So much of our time is spent in shopping 
for gifts that there is not much left to 


spend in our gardens. However, there is 
always time to check the soil for dryness. 
Water if necessary, especially the camel- 


lias. Also feed pansies and violas—they, as 
children, seem to always be hungry. 

e It would not seem like December if 
we did not have poinsettia plants. They 
add to the festivity of the home. 

@ Most of our garden tasks may be 
postponed until next month, but we should 
get our refrigerated hyacinths and tulips 
in the ground. They should have been 
refrigerated for five or six weeks. If your 
supply is not sufficient to make a mass 
planting, plant in clumps of three to five, 
in natural settings, or as repeats in your 
flower beds. Mix bone meal in the soil 
and set about six inches deep. As they 
begin growing, feed with superphosphate. 

e Let the children help with the 
Christmas tree decorations. They can make 
colored paper chains and string popcorn 
and cranberries and help place them on 
the lower branches. We usually secure our 
tree about the middle of the month, place 
it in a bucket of water and decorate about 
a week before Christmas, leaving it in 
place until December 31st. December, 
with its short days and long nights is an 
ideal time to study our fascinating seed 
and nursery catalogs. Each year I try to 
order some seeds that I have never tried 
before, and often find that they bring 
better results than I anticipated. 

® This is the month to plant asparagus. 
I have a friend who established a bed about 
five years ago, and the fresh tender spears 
defy description. 

®@ This is a favorite time to plant roses. 
If they are bought locally, examine 
the wood and root system. Do not buy 
bargain roses, but only the top-grade 
plants. When you order, do it from a 
grower that has a good reputation. 
Actually, in the South, the time to plant 
a rosebush is when you have one. They 
may be planted through the winter until 
early March. 

® If azaleas, gardenias or camellias 
show many yellow leaves they may have 
an iron deficiency. Use iron chelates ac- 
cording to package directions. 

® Select holly and pyracantha plants 
now when they are in fruit so that the 
berries can be seen. Burford holly is a 
heavy berry bearer. It makes an outstand- 
ing tall hedge. Pyracanthas are versatile— 
use them to espalier, as hedge material, or 
for winter color in the shrubbery border. 


December, 1961 





Spectacular new 


| de Rothschild “Supreme selections” 


HARDY , AZALEAS 


Illustration at right is 
one-half the actual size 
of the exquisite flower 
Clusters produced by the 
gorgeous de Rothschild 
Azaleas. You have never 
seen anything to compare 
with the beauty or size of 
these magnificent varie- 
ties. Colors range from 
purest white to delicate 
pastels to dramatic gold, 
sed and copper. 


Wayside brings you 










“Supreme Selections’’ are the 
OMe eee a tg 
PO OMe eC tall. | 
after more than 25 years of 
painstaking hybridizing. Avail- 
able only from Wayside Gar- 
rs 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITES 


“Supreme Selections” is just one of hundreds 
of outstanding garden subjects you will find 
only at Wayside. Get a Wayside Catalog today 

. it’s America’s favorite and most exciting 
way to plan a garden! This magnificent catalog 
is a treasury of horticultural beauty and quality 
that cannot be matched by any other nursery 
in the world. 


Just imagine ... over 1800 spectacular new 
flowering shrubs and trees, exotic lilies and un- 
usual bulbs from the far corner of the earth, 
prize roses, as well as Wayside’s famous “Pedi- 
greed” root-strength plants. Wayside’s catalog 
is a “must” for anyone who loves to garden 

. it’s the overwhelming choice of gardeners 
everywhere. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


aoe your copy of the most complete Spring planting catalog ever compiled, please 
enclose $1.00 with your request, to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy book. 
Nothing can compare with its superb selection of rare and unusual new things. 256 pages 
with hundreds of true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. Over 1800 hardy 
“Pedigreed” plants, rare bulbs, shrubs, trees and prize roses. 
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GRAVEL 
MOVES 
SNOW 
FAST! 


Conquer Snow With POWER! 


Get out and go in spite of snow! Powerful 
6.6 HP Gravely Tractor and its big 26” 
Snowblower attachment clears your side- 
walk and the drive in minutes. No need for 
hours of hard work —just guide the Gravely 
and watch the snow go! All-gear Drive, 
Power Reverse, optional Electric Starter. 


Snowblower, Snowplow two of 30 tools 
for year-round lawn and garden work. 


24-Page POWER Vs. Drudgery 
Booklet tells all. Write Now! 


Seebescee nee 
coco ena” conan wwe 


RTI a SINCE 1922 


. <<, 
STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes aid styles. 


Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. CG, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore. 


e ° . 
English Holly ideal for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. 
Long branches carefully selected for perfection, filled 
with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated 
so berries and leaves will not drop during holidays. 
Included in sample and No. 1 box, foam holly 
holder for arrangements. 

Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 
Ne. 1 box ...2x 9x4 ... $3.50 
No. 2 box... 24x 10x 4%... 


No. 3 box ...30x 12x 6%... 
Sample Box . . . $2.00 


Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 
BOX 5076-G 
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Gardening This Month 


VICTOR H.RIES @ OHIO 


The last of the leaves are down and 
those missed with the rake have their 
winter lodgings. There is no need of clean- 
ing them up except on lawns. Leave the 
rest for winter protection. 

@ There is still time to put on chlordane 
to kill the grubs and earthworms so the 
moles go next door to feed. 

@ This is the last chance to sow seeds 
of woody plants such as trees and shrubs 
outdoors so they can germinate next spring. 
Why not try some of the odd ones you do 
not have? 

@ Put sickly looking house plants in a 
sunnier place. 

@Tulips, daffodils and other spring 
flowering bulbs may still be potted and 
stored outdoors in moist peat or sawdust 
to root for eight to ten weeks before trying 
to force them into bloom. Paperwhite 
narcissus can be started in any sunny 
window, and should not be subjected to 
any temperature below freezing. 

e If you want a living Christmas tree, 
consider how large it will be in ten years. 
Few front lawns have enough room for one. 
Try a back corner or along the back fence. 

e@ Although this is not the preferred 
time for pruning, you can prune hollies 
and many evergreens late in the month. 
Of course, the idea is to use the prunings 
for Christmas decorations. Select carefully 
the branches to be cut, so that plants will 
be improved in shape and bushiness. 

@ Put mouse traps baited with peanut 
butter in all cold frames to get mice and 
shrews which are sure to damage the 
plants during winter. 

@ As the cold weather comes, try sitting 
in front of each window and dreaming of 
the view you would like to see next sum- 
mer as well as during the winter months. 
Good gardens are made of dreams and 
memories of lovely gardens you have seen. 
It is surprisingly easy to make these dreams 
come true by careful planning now and 
good planting next spring. 

@ Most of us have trouble remember- 
ing just what we bought and where we 
planted it. A garden notebook with a 
record of every plant or packet of seeds, 
its price and where it was purchased and 
planted should be a must for every gar- 
dener. Then and only then can we be 
certain as to the source and the results 
we achieved with each plant. This same 
record is a big help in making out seed 
and plant orders for next year. Include 
plenty of weatherproof labels—they are 
useful when you do not have the record 
book with you. 
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FOR THE 
MID-AMERICA 


ROBERT A. PHILLIPS © MINNESOTA 
oe e a 

Usually winter sets in solidly in Decem. 
ber and active outdoor gardening comes 
to a standstill. The gardener now turns 
his attention to indoor tasks. By now the 
tops of tender garden bulbs and tubers 
that were harvested before and after frost 
have ripened off and should be removed. 
Plants that were grown in pots should be 
lifted and the dry earth carefully removed 
from the bulb or roots. The latter should 
be gently rubbed clean; they should not be 
washed. Bulblets that have developed 
around the mother bulb of tuberose, Peru- 
vian daffodils and oxalis can be removed 
at this time or just before re-planting them. 
Leave the long, fleshy roots that extend 
from the base of Peruvian daffodils. Some 
may shrivel and die but many will remain 
for the entire winter and will give the 
plant a quicker start next year. 

@ Gladiolus bulbs, correctly called 
corms, are also ready for cleaning and 
final storage for the winter. The mother 
corm which is still attached to the base 
of the new one has shrivelled and dried. 
An abscission layer of cells has developed 
thus permitting the clean and complete 
separation of the old from the new without 
making a wound. Usually the old corm 
can be snapped off cleanly. Some of the 
loose outer brown scales can be removed 
when cleaning earth from the corm, but it 
should not be skinned of all the coverings. 
After cleaning and labeling, store in 
open paper bags or spread in a clean 
plant flat and dust with six per cent DDT 
or a gladiolus dust containing both insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Store gladiolus in an 
open, airy place at temperatures around 
40 degrees. However, temperatures to 50 
or slightly higher should not be harmful. 

@ Dahlias and canna tubers are stored 
at the same temperature as gladiolus but 
these should be packed in sand, sawdust, 
sandy soil, vermiculite or horticultural peat 
to keep them from drying out during the 
winter. A new method for storing dahlias 
over winter is to dip the tubers in a Wilt 
Pruf mixture (four parts water to one 
part Wilt Pruf), allowing them to dry 
and then storing in dry peat moss. 

@ The idea of purchasing a_ living 
Christmas tree to be planted when the 
season is over may be all right for some 
areas, but not so in the North. Winter is 
too severe here. The planting could be 
done if the effort is made to cut through 
the frozen soil or to thaw it out. But there 
is doubt the plant could survive the sud- 
den changes in temperatures from nursery 
to indoors and then to outdoors again. 
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If you live on a farm in the West region 
and do not have a belt of trees around 
your place, you should think of the ad- 
vantages such a windbreak would provide. 
Properly placed, it will reduce wind and 
cut down on fuel bills. It will make the 
yard a more livable place, and the trees 
will add a background of beauty for the 
house, other buildings and garden plant- 
ings. A well-planned windbreak will keep 
snow off drives and walks. The added 
snow caught in the lee of the trees serves 
to benefit nearby orchards and gardens. 

@ Many gardeners do not realize the 
wide range of tree fruits that can be 
grown in the plains section. For a success- 
ful orchard, however, you should use 
varieties that are adapted and _ recom- 
mended for your area. The local county 
agent or state horticulturist can advise you 
as to which varieties would be best. 

@ The experiment stations in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Morden in 
Manitoba, and the Federal Horticultural 
Stations at Mandan, North Dakota, and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, have been doing 
outstanding work in furnishing new and 
hardier horticultural plants for Great 
Plains gardens. The work of Dr. F. L. 
Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada, 
is notable in the introduction of new 
plants and improved forms of standard 
varieties for this area. Glenn Viehmeyer 
has done distinguished work at the North 
Platte station in Nebraska in bringing to 
the public new varieties of hardy chrys- 
anthemums. He has pioneered in popular- 
izing and improving through breeding the 
native penstemons—a flower with a real 
future for the West. 

@ The time will soon be here to pur- 
chase a Christmas tree. When you bring 
yours home, place it in a cool, shaded 
place, and, as soon as possible, plunge 
the end of the trunk into a container of 
water. Water absorption will be improved 
if an inch or two of the trunk is removed. 
In making the cut, a diagonal one is pre- 
ferred. See that the container is kept filled 
with water at all times. Most evergreens 
contain quantities of pitch and resin in 
the leaves, branches and trunks. If the 
tree used for decoration is very dry, it 
can be a dangerous fire hazard. Every- 
thing should be done to keep the tree as 
fresh as possible; besides setting the trunk 
in water, it is a good idea to spray the 
entire tree with an anti-desiccant such as 
Wilt Pruf. Do not place trees near an 
open flame. Use electrical equipment that 
is free of wear; don’t overload circuits. 
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Don ‘Breakfast Club’’ McNeill (ABC-Radio) 


riding Wheel Horse suburban tractor with snow-dozer blade attached. 


Get more done, more family fun, 
with the year-round suburban tractor 


Full-floating Rotary Mower. Popular 
leader of Wheel Horse lawn attach- 
ments including lawn sweeper, 
spreader-seeder, and dump trailer. 
32” or 36” sizes. Won't scalp! 


New Self-Powered Tiller. Latest 
among Wheel Horse garden tools 
including plow, cultivator. Unique 
rear wheels keep it nosed down, 
digging deep. Full-floating. 


It might as well be you, clearing your 
driveway and walks, just as Don 
McNeill is doing. It’s so easy with the 
Wheel Horse, anybody in the family 
can take over this fun activity, includ- 
ing the lady of the house. Many fami- 
lies buy their Wheel Horse and attach- 
ing tools for the snow season. Then, 
when spring comes, everything is ready 
for landscaping and gardening proj- 
ects. With 22 optional attaching tools, 
Wheel Horse has year-round versa- 
tility. Let your Wheel Horse dealer 
demonstrate the compact power, the 
all-surface traction, and other superior 
Wheel Horse features. He can arrange 
convenient time payments, so why 
hesitate to “Get a Horse!” Right now! 


See Youn Wheel dtonse Dealen, 


on White fon Fnee Litenatune 


Complete, colorful 10-page brochure =n request. Let 
your dealer make arrangements for a free demon- 
stration drive—at your earliest convenience. 


SIGN OF THE 
fo LEADER IN 


SUBURBAN 


WHEEL HORSE PRODUCTS, INC., 510 W. IRELAND RD., SOUTH BEND 14, IND. TRACTORS 


Special Wheel Horse tractors and attaching tools for industrial and plant maintenance 
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IT’S MURDER 
to let shrubs, trees 


and roses face winter 
unprotected! 11.265 no 


longer any need to wind up winter with a 
sorry lot of dead and half-dead plants! 
Just spray with WILT PRUF for season- 
long protection. 


WILT PRUF STOPS WINTER-KILL 


Winter-kill is water-loss, pure and simple. 
Frozen ground cuts off normal water sup- 
ply. Icy winds cause dangerous water-loss 
through foliage and stems. 


WILT PRUF spray forms a colorless 
plastic film that seals in vital moisture, 
while it lets through air and sunshine so 
that plants may live and grow. It replaces 
ugly windscreens and blankets and does a 
far better job. 


WILT PRUF solves many other water- 
loss problems: Before storing bulbs, corms 
and tubers, dip them in WILT PRUF to 
prevent drying out indoors. Use WILT 
PRUF protection against transplanting 
shock and summer’s hot, dry spells. 


Proved for over 10 years by professionals 
and home gardeners, WILT PRUF pro- 
vides the final answer to winter-kill for 
just pennies a 
plant. The saving 
of even one shrub 
ean far outweigh 
the low cost! 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


AND GREENS— 
WILT PRUF stops messy 
needle drop and reduces 
fire hazard. 


FREE BOOKLET 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. 

67 W. 44 St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Please send free booklet of valuable tips 

on year-round plant protection, and name 

of nearest WILT PRUF dealer. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone___ State... Weg 
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your questions answered b CL Quear 


The ends of the leaves on my gar- 
denia and aluminum plants (Pilea 
cadieri) are drying up. What can I 
do to correct this? Mrs. H. S., Minn. 
The gardenia and aluminum plant both 
prefer a humid atmosphere. Air that is too 
dry transpires moisture faster than the plant 
can furnish it and the leaves turn dry at 
the edges. Try to keep the air more humid 
and keep the plants always moist at the 
roots but never water soaked, and give 
them moderate light. Daylight of the right 
intensity for reading is about right. 
How long may tiger lily pollen from 
late blooming varieties be kept? 
Can it be safely stored for use on 
early flowering lilies next summer? 
G. C. S., Minn. 
Pollen from the tiger lily (Lilium tigrinum) 
might be kept viable over winter if it could 
be stored so it remained dry, cold and 
unaffected by mold. Use a jar with a tight 
fitting lid. Put calcium chloride in the 
bottom to absorb moisture. Cover this with 
cotton. Then place the pollen wrapped in 
tissue in the bottle, seal and keep refrig- 
erated. Or, place the pollen in a large 
gelatin capsule and store in the refrig- 
erator. By such means lily pollen has been 
kept viable for 14 months. This lily species 
is normally self sterile although the pollen 
may function in crosses with other species. 
For two successive years I have lost 
one of my Russian olive trees. First, 
there is an accumulation of a heavy 
viscous wax that seems to exude 
from the tree as a sap. Then, the 
leaves wilt and the tree dies. Is 
there a remedy for this condition? 
What is the cause? J. E. L., Mich. 
Russian olive (elaeagnus) is almost im- 
mune to pests. The sap exuding from the 
tree trunk might indicate borers. Spray 
three times at two-week intervals with a 
one per cent DDT spray beginning in 
April. It is not necessary to spray the 
leaves but cover the tree trunk and 
branches thoroughly. In late May spray 
the entire tree with malathion 50 per 
cent emulsion using one teaspoonful per 
gallon of water. 
How can we keep our evergreens 
green? The inner branches con- 
stantly stay brown even after deep 
root watering and using evergreen 
food. M. J., Mo. 
Different species of evergreens vary in the 
persistence of their leaves or needles. In 
arbor-vitaes, two-year-old foliage becomes 
brown and drops off in late summer or 
fall. Some evergreens shed needles three 
years old, while in other species they may 
remain four to six years. In any case the 
shedding process is gradual, if the tree 
is healthy. A heavy mulch of straw, ma- 


nure, or sawdust in the fall is helpful. A 
winter protection, such as a burlap screen, 
to prevent winter winds from drying the 
foliage may help. Also regular washing of 
the top during the summer months will 
help keep the needles healthy and free from 
red spiders. 
Is tulip botrytis carried in the soil? 
Should I sterilize the soil and how 
do I go about it? Mrs. G. E., Mich. 
Tulip botrytis is carried over winter on the 
base of the stems of tulips and the outer 
scales of bulbs remaining in the soil. If the 
disease appears, individual plants should be 
carefully lifted. Use a cylindrical post hole 
digger and remove each diseased plant and 
the surrounding soil. If bulbs are to be 
planted where diseased plants have been, 
the soil should be either replaced entirely 
to a depth of four or five inches, or the 
soil should be sprayed with a fungicide such 
as fermate, captan or Phaltan. The soil 
and plants should be sprayed at least once 
a week from the time they appear until 
they are ready to bloom. This is easier than 
trying to sterilize the soil. 
When should everbearing red rasp- 
berries be pruned and old canes re- 
moved? R. L. L, Ill. 
The old canes of the everbearing rasp- 
berries may be removed any time from now 
until early spring. Early spring is the best 
time to tip back the new canes to the de- 
sired height, usually four to five feet. 
Could you please tell me what to do 
to keep my new Johnson black 
walnut tree from dying? It is a two- 
year-old tree which was planted in 
the spring. I mixed barnyard ma- 
nure and sand with the soil. I keep 
it watered and mulched with barn- 
yard manure. It leafed out but went 
dormant in July. C. T., Ill. 
All black walnut trees are difficult to trans- 
plant. They are tap rooted and most of the 
tap root is lost in moving the tree. Too 
much manure in the soil may increase the 
hazards in transplanting. Do not fertilize 
until the tree is established and growing 
nicely. Don’t overwater and if the soil by 
any chance is acid, add enough limestone 
to make the soil surface white for a dis- 
tance of three feet or more around the tree. 
I would like to know why the be- 
gonias I’ve potted get about six or 
seven inches tall, lighten in color, 
wilt and eventually break off. 
J.K., Iowa. 
If the begonias are fibrous rooted varieties 
either the soil mixture, watering, light in- 
tensity or nematodes may be causing the 
trouble. Soil should contain four parts leaf 
mold, one part rotted cow manure, one part 
coarse sand and a little bone meal. At no 
time should the soil be allowed to become 
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dry. Do not allow the pots to sit in water. 
Water thoroughly until the soil is moist 
from top to bottom. Don’t water again 
until the soil at the top of the pot is 
crumbly. Give the plants all the light pos- 
sible, even direct sun in winter. Shake the 
soil from the roots of a plant that is not 
doing well. If the roots are covered with 
small nodules, nematodes are the trouble. 
In this case all you can do is to destroy 
the plants and start over using new steri- 
lized soil. High temperatures encourage the 
growth and spread of nematodes. 
Is it true that the seed of hybrid 
lupine has to be inoculated? If so, 
where can the inoculation be ob- 
tained? Mrs. S. T., Mo. 
Inoculating the seed of lupines only per- 
mits the resulting root nodules to store 
nitrogen obtained from the air. It is of 
little value and unnecessary. 
I have a plant advertised as brassia 
which has a woody stem about four 
inches long with seven or eight 
eight-inch leaf stems growing out 
of this. Each of these terminates in 
a bunch of five smooth, medium- 
sized green leaves, oval shaped, 
with a short stem. I’ve been told 
that it is a species of orchid. Could 
you identify it and give me some 
cultural directions? Mrs. D. G., Ind. 
Brassia is an orchid called spider orchid 
and resembles the genus oncidium in ap- 
pearance and in culture. It needs an abun- 
dance of moisture, plenty of fresh air and 
light during the summer. In the fall it 
should be brought indoors, placed in a 
light place and carried on the dry side. 
Medium coarse fir bark is suitable for 
potting material. Adding an equal amount 
of fresh sphagnum moss to the bark im- 
proves the potting mixture. 
Please outline the culture of Peru- 
vian daffodils. C. W., Kans. 
Peruvian daffodils (ismene) should be 
planted outdoors after the ground is warm, 
usually about May Ist. Plant about three 
times their size in depth, usually four to 
six inches. Dig them after the first frost 
and store in a warm dry place. Be care- 
ful to leave the fleshy roots undamaged. 
I have a five-year-old flowering 
quince that flowers beautifully in 
the spring but by mid-July the 
leaves take on a dry appearance and 
by late August all drop off leaving 
the bush practically bare. What 
causes this? Mrs. F. K., III. 
On flowering quince, leafspot, a fungus 
disease, can be troublesome and causes 
defoliation, especially in a rainy season. 
Keep the foliage dry by avoiding sprin- 
kling during spring and summer and 
spray with a fungicide such as fermate, 
captan or Phaltan. ¢ 
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PREVENT DAMPING-OFF DISEASES 


More plants... healthier plants from every flat seeded. 


Damping-off is a fungal disease that’s pres- 
ent in almost all soils. It attacks young 
seedlings without warning ... causing them 
to wilt and die overnight. 

Professionals know that low-cost spray or 
drench with Pano-drench controls damping- 
off. Sprinkle it on like liquid plant food... 
either before or after you sow the seed. 


A PRODUCT OF 


LIQUID SOIL FUNGICIDE 


Available in convenient sizes 
through your seed catalog and 
at leading garden supply stores. 


& MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Division, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Glorify your garden with the 
most gorgeous hardy daisies grown 
—pink shastos, blue fringed dais- 
ies, Robinson's giant painted dais- 
ies, double fringed shastas, and 
May shastas. All included in our 
newer and finer 1962 catalog. 
Roses, Mums, Bulbs, Evergreens, 
Fruit, etc. Our 113th year. 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for your copy todoy 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, 
Dept. B-13, Tipp City, Ohio 


by buying direct from the largest Nursery 
growers in Missouri. 


NEOSHO NURSERIES 


You get guaranteed plants and trees, backed 
by over fifty years’ nursery growing experi- 
ence. Send today for the most beautiful of 
the big all-color catalogs. “Notable for 
color” reviewers say. This new 1962 edition 
has all the Roses, Shade, Flowering and Fruit 
Trees, Berries, Vines, Perennials you want, 
also lawn seeds, fertilizers, sprays and ad- 
vice on their use for success. Send for your 
Full-of-Bargains copy today. While they 
last — FREE! 


NEOSHO NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 6180 


FREE! 


FULL COLOR 
CATALOG 


Write ... for your 
FREE 1962 
GERANIUM 
GUIDE 


Scores of special offers . . . 

of Geraniums and house plants. 
quality plants at mail-order prices. Sat- 
isfaction always guaranteed! 


WILSON BROS. 2.0: eee ina. 
ee : 


teens 


NEOSHO 
Ms tat 


Neosho, Missouri 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your new, big, all- 
color, 1962 Catalog, FREE! 




















































































































































































































SAVE $3.00! 


On “The Most Beautiful Wild 


Flower Book Ever Published” 
Order Your Now and Take 
Advantage of the Special Pre- 
Christmas Price! 


WILD FLOWERS 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 


‘nied FEATURES: .364 photographs in 
sparkling natural colors, plus many crisp black- 
and-white photographs and diagrams . . . 362 
pages of scientifically accurate descriptions of 
almost 400 varieties, including precise informa- 
tion on roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
colors, and heights—as well as on soil, habitat, 
range, and la season .. . 8%” x 11%” 
x au6” s.. bee list of illustrations ar- 
ranged by fi 
“Heads the list of ‘must-haves’ for any 
gardener or club or school library.” 
—Garden Digest 


“A wild flower oe es thake the mouth 
water.”—New F, Herald Tribune 
The most beautifil wild flower book ever 
published:"-The Minneapolis Star 
ACT NOW AND SAYVBIt Just Gill in and return 
the coupon below before December 25, and you 
will receive your copy Of spectacular $17.95 
wild flower book for only $14.9 95! a ae 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. FG-20 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me -opies of House: WILD 
FLOWERS on (0 days’ appréval. If not completely 
satisfied, I may return the bogk{s) within 10 days and 
owe nothing. Otherwise you may bill me at the special 
pre-Christmas price of $14.95 plus postage.(SAVE— 


enclose payment and publisher will pay postage. Same 
return privilege applies). 


Signature 


This offer cannot be nded to orders 
received after midnight, ber 25, 1961. 
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GROWS ALL PLANTS/ 


 “Schultz-Instant’’.. “2 


$- “Starts and Feeds” all plants—African 
4 Violets, Philodendron, etc. So pure, safe, 
you can feed plants with every watering. 
é Ends underfeeding and overfeeding. Elim- 
inates need to remember when you last fed 
. your plants. 50¢ per bottle 
with “Easy-to-Measure” drop- 
per. Available wherever plants 

are sold. Or send S0¢ to . . . 


@ Assorted Varieties 

that laugh at Sub- 
Zero Weather 
Exotic Variegated 
and Striped Cane 
Types for Indoor 
Tubs or Southern 
Gardens 

Slender Palm Types, Hardy Outdoors as far 

north as New York City 

Bamboo Shoots—A Gourmet Food 

Giants—Hardy in Most Northern Areas 

Scarce Black Bamboo 

Plus assorted Oriental and unusual plants, 

Japanese Stone Lanterns, and other items. 


MAY WE PUT YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? 
THE BAMBOO MAN 


BOX 331 FG SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 





When ordering by mail please be 
sure to print your name and address 


clearly, enclose the proper amount 
and allow ample time for delivery. 





HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


Check list By Elaine Cherry 


FOR 

HOUSE 

OR WARM 

GREENHOUSE @ Dracaena, English ivy, 
fatshedera, palm, philodendron, rubber 
plant and other house plants with large 
leaves and smooth foliage should have 
their leaves sponged on both sides about 
every two weeks during winter, to remove 
dust. Wax plants (hoyas) should be in a 
cool temperature with the soil almost, but 
not quite, dry during December. 

[] Start from seed: Grapefruit or 
orange seeds, fresh from the fruit without 
being dried, soon produce attractive 
plants if sown in well-drained pots of 
sandy soil. Sow shamrock seed on Decem- 
ber 1, and you'll have two-inch pots of 
green for St. Patrick’s Day. For rare blue 
color, sow Exacum affine seed for May 
flowers. Sow tuberous begonia seed on 
December 1 for excellent plants in May; 
germinate and grow them through the 
small-plant stage in temperatures of not 
less than 65 degrees; after that, 60 de- 
grees suits them better. 

[-] Check amaryllis bulbs which have 
been resting. As soon as you see a new 
growth pushing out from near the tips, 
soak the soil with water and topdress or 
repot. Put in sun where temperature is 
about 70 degrees. 

[_] If your caladium tubers have rested 
at least two months, they can be forced 
into early growth. Bottom heat is re- 
quired to start the rooting process, and 
they do best in a growing temperature 
of 75 to 85 degrees. 

[_] Start gloxinia and begonia tubers 
as soon as available. 

[] Dormant miniature roses become 
available this month and will flower 
quickly in a sunny, moist location of 
moderate temperature. Discourage red 
spiders by spraying daily with clear water, 
except when cloudy. 

[_] Begin watering Christmas cactus 
more freely the beginning of the month; 
the soil should be nicely moist at all 
times, but never soggy wet or bone dry. 
Keep in full sun in moderate warmth. 

[] Keep Christmas gift plants out of 
drafts, away from cold windows at night 
and out of high temperatures. Keep soil 
moist but not saturated. If poinsettias 
drop their leaves, stick a few evergreen 





branches in the pot to provide foliag 

[_] A sowing of coleus seeds this month 
will yield beautiful foliage plants by early 
spring. The seedlings begin to take on in- 
teresting colorations while they are still 
quite small. Frequent pinching out of the 
growing tips while the plants are young 
will induce compactness. 


FOR 

SUNPORCH 

OR COOL 

GREENHOUSE @® Plants in a green- 
house usually require less water during 
December, January and February than at 
any other time of the year, except for 
those just coming into bud or flower, as 
camellias and azaleas. Humidity should be 
maintained even when soil is kept dry. 

[] A 45-degree night temperature is 
ample for carnations, primulas, cinerarias, 
Christmas cherries, Christmas peppers, 
winter-flowering buddleias and freesias. 

[_] For Easter flowers, pot yellow calla 
(Zantedeschia elliottiana) tubers in late 
December. Start and grow in 60-degree 
temperature. If possible, lower to 55 de- 
grees when flowering. 

[-] In a 50- to 60-degree night green- 
house, pot Sprekelia formosissima, glori- 
osa lily (Gloriosa rothschildiana) and 
Veltheimia viridifolia. 

[] Cinerarias, primulas and _ calceo- 
larias that are wanted for late winter 
bloom should now be moved to the pots 
in which they will flower. 

(_] Chrysanthemums that have finished 
blooming should be cut back and kept on 
the dry side in a cool, light greenhouse, 
to be used for cuttings later; spray them 
for insects. Bring dormant fuchsias out 
from under the bench at the end of De- 
cember; water to stimulate growth. 

[_] Start bringing in pots of early varie- 
ties of tulips, daffodils and hyacinths 
from the cold frame for forcing. Keep 
pots in total darkness for a week after 
bringing in. Place hyacinths in light when 
the shoots are five inches tall; tulips and 
daffodils when three inches tall. 

[.] Make cuttings of softwood plants 
this month, such as geraniums, fibrous- 
rooted begonias, impatiens, coleus and 
Christmas cactus. Pinch back young gera- 
nium plants to induce branching. 

[] Annual seeds to be sown in a 50- 
degree greenhouse are gypsophila, stocks, 
godetia, feverfew, clarkia, candytuft, cal- 
endula, larkspur, nemesia, scabiosa and 
salpiglossis. About December 20, sow 
cyclamen seed for Christmas 1962 plants. 
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Dear Editor: 
There is frequent reference in maga- 


zines to iron chelates. Would you 
explain the meaning of the term? 
Should it be said as spelled or is the 
ch a K sound ? 
Mrs. G. Usher 
Sketty, Swansea, South Wales 


(Because of its general interest, 
FLOWER and GARDEN asked Dr. John 
P. Baumgardt to answer this question 
in enough detail to be meaningful. His 
reply is below.) 


New Forms 
Of Iron 


For Your Garden 


“Chelate” and “sequestrate” have 
become fairly familiar terms among 
gardeners who are interested in trace 
element nutrition for their plants. 

Trace elements, including boron, 
iron, zinc, copper and others, are es- 
sential for healthy plant growth. But 
they are needed in very small amounts. 
The gardener’s problem is in how to 
apply them, what quantity, and in 
what chemical form so the plant can 
use them. An answer to these queries 
has shown up on garden shop shelves 
in the form of packaged trace element 
mixtures and iron preparations called 
chelated or sequestrated elements. 

One must know quite a bit about 
organic chemistry to understand the 
terms chelate and sequestrate. So this 
discussion will start with the words 
needed to define these terms and then 
work toward a gardener’s understand- 
ing of them. 

When your trowel rusts the rust is 
different in physical and chemical 
properties from the original iron of the 
trowel. A new material, in this case 
iron oxide, has been formed. The iron 
has united chemically with oxygen 
from the air. Iron oxide is entirely dif- 
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ferent from the metallic iron of the 
tool. Similarly, metals can react with 
other chemicals. For instance when 
united with the acid forms of sulfur 
and chlorine, they form metal sulfates 
and metal chlorides. These products 
are called “salts.” Table salt is the 
chloride of sodium. 

In many cases metallic salts are 
water soluble. When a salt is dissolved 
in water the two component parts of 
the molecule (remember that a mole- 
cule of table salt is sodium chloride) 
may separate from each other. When 
this happens, the metallic portion of 
the separated molecule has a positive 
electric charge and the non-metal por- 
tion has a negative electric charge. 
These electrically charged particles 
are called “ions.” 

Getting back to plant nutrition — 
a plant can take in only dissolved 
chemicals. Before a plant root can ab- 
sorb any mineral, that mineral must 
be dissolved in water. Therefore, all 
minerals must be in salt form before 
the plant can use them. And now the 
problem of solubility of the salt is 
encountered. 

Many mineral salts are soluble over 
a wide range of soil acidity and alka- 
linity. These do not give the gardener 
many problems. But other salts are 
soluble only in an acid soil solution 
or, perhaps, only in an alkaline one. 
In the case of iron, the more acid the 
soil, the more iron ions are available 
to plants. Plants growing on alkaline 
soils or very low humus soils are most 
likely to show signs of iron deficiency. 
Even in our gardens, certain crops, 
when suitably limed, may begin to 
yellow from a lack of available iron. 

Chemists have worked to suppress 
certain properties of metal ions; in 
this case, to change the solubility 
characteristics of trace elements by 
preventing their becoming insoluble. 
When the characteristics of a metal 
ion are suppressed, that ion is said 
to be sequestered. 

The problem of how to sequester 
metal ions was worked on many years 
ago by the chemists Morgan and 
Drew. They found that certain very 
large organic (carbon containing) 
molecules could “grasp” with more 
than one point of attachment a metal 
ion and thus sequester it. They looked 
around for a term to apply to this 
different sort of chemical attachment 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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ROSE CATALOG 


fo have beauty in your 
garden all summer long 
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Here’s the book you need to plan for beau- 
tiful, unusual roses. Its 40 pages describe 
nearly 100 of the finest roses, including 
foliage, growing habits, etc. 

“Living Color” illustrations make your 
selection safe, sure and easy. Among the 


roses illustrated are: 


Va 


+ Te ALL- hilar WINNER FOR 1962 


Finest red hybrid tea rose in the world today 
..won All-America Award for its unusually 
good, bright red color and its ability to hold its 
color. The bush is exceptionally sturdy and well 
shaped. H.T. (Meilland.) Pl. Pat. 1943. 








4 OTHER 1962 ALL-AMERICA WINNERS 


GOLDEN SLIPPERS .. 


. a floribunda in fluores- 


‘ cent orange and gold. 
kp, X» JOHN S. ARMSTRONG ...a velvety, dark red 
“ y? grandiflora. 


 .. KING'S RANSOM... brilliant, chrome-yellow 
\C ye hybrid tea. Blooms of exceptional size and of 
cs remarkably lasting color. 


2 New Introductions Sy 


WAR DANCE—a new, brilliant orange-scarlet rose of 
rich, unfading color. Exquisite, unusually well-formed 
bloom. Grandiflora. (Swim & Weeks.) Pl. Pat. 2017. 


INVITATION—has large, robust blooms of rich salmon- 
orange. Lingering, spicy fragrance adds to the perfection 
of this showy rose. H.T. (Swim & Weeks.) Pl. Pat. 2018. 


Money-saving Combination <3) Offers 


Offers to suit the needs of every rose gardener regard- 
less of the number or kinds he wants to order. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 
f STAR ROSES _ 
West Grove 301, Pa. | 
| 
| 
| 







Gentlemen: Please rush my FREE Star Rose 
Catalog immediately. 


Name 
Address. 


ALL STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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FAST, EASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores, 


MAKES IT G 


All organic fertilizer, non-burning. For 
plants, vegetables and trees. At dealers 
everywhere. If not available, order di- 
rect. Ppd. Pt. $1; Qt. $1.90; Gal. $6.25. 


i Bin 
VPC AN UO maar ee 
No. 1 Drumm St., Rm.345, San Francisco 11, Cal. 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 


FOR HEAVY DUTY TILLING 


aT KET 


ngineered for commercial 
and large-garden till 
ing powerful 
Cn eet 
gine. 20 Ti 
age; 2 forward 
speeds, reverse 
re) o vse — 
ae 
fo 
penda 


For free ROCKET literature write 
Ariens Company 205 Calumet St., 
Brillion, Wisconsin. 


FACT BROCHURE 
FREE AMAZOY 
= ZOYSIA GRASS LAWN 


@ KILLS CRABGRASS 
& SUMMER WEEDS 

@ NEVER NEEDS 
RE-SEEDING 


Dept. 3, AMAZOY 


Stays Green Through 
Drought—Laughs At 
Water Shortages 


602 N. Howard St. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


PAR NATUL 


TESTED * PROVED 
Best in powered lawn 
and garden equipment 
Write department § for catalog 


STANDARD’S G. H. 5 
GREENHOUSE 
TEMPERATURE ALARM 
Battery-operated. maximum-mini- 
mum type with lock. Made of non- 
ferrous metal, insulated wiring, 
platinum contacts, unbreakable crys- 
tal, chrome-plated case. Scale 20 to 
100 degrees F. $22.50, Write for de- 


tails. Dept. G-12. 
THERMOMETER. INC. 


STANDARD BOSTON 25. MASS. 
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Everyone seems reluctant to give 
thoughtful consideration to the 
cutting and conditioning of plant ma- 
terials in the evergreen category simply 
because they normally last longer than, 
let’s say, cut flowers. 

But during busy holidays when time 
is always wanting and we spend more 
and more time making elegant ar- 
rangements, door pieces and wreaths 
to complete the festive air in our 
homes, it is wise to take care to get 
the longest life possible from hollies 
and greens. Their long lasting qualities 
and beauty never fail to delight. Here 
are a few suggestions on how to make 
evergreens perform admirably. 

Necessary and helpful pruning can 
be done when gathering evergreen 
hollies for arranging and holiday dec- 
orations. The pruning of evergreen 
hollies can be delayed until just before 
Christmas when foliage and berries 
are needed to enhance arrangements. 
The least desirable time to cut (ar- 
rangement-wise) would be when foli- 
age is dropping or when new growth 
is extremely tender and _ underde- 
veloped. Take time to shape or prune 
trees and shrubs carefully and prop- 
erly. This means sacrificing a long 
branch if it makes the tree misshapen, 
or adapting decorations to the short 
stems trimmed from young plants. 

As with fresh flowers, greens need 
to be well-conditioned before they are 


| arranged. But even more important, 


in most instances, they need to be 
thoroughly cleaned. Evergreens such 
as holly, pine, yew, boxwood and 
Southern magnolia as well as laurel 
and rhododendron may be sufficiently 
cleaned if submerged in cold water for 
a while—lightly whisked around to 
dislodge the fine particles of dust and 
grime that have been collected over a 
period of years. But I prefer washing 


by Victoria R. Kasperski 


such evergreens in warm soapy water, 
using gently a wad of cotton on the 
foliage and a hand or vegetable brush 
on the stems; then rinsing them in 
clear, cool water. This cleaning is fol- 
lowed by a period of conditioning be- 
fore arranging. 

“Conditioning” simply means keep- 
ing the cut stems, which have been 
split several times at the base, in water 
overnight or until used. But previous 
to this it is good to completely sub- 
merge evergreens such as those listed 
above as well as English ivy and other 
substantial greens in cold water for 
two to three hours. Materials that 
have just gone through a long, dry 
season or through periods of drying 
winds are helped greatly by being sub- 
merged overnight after they are 
cleaned. After submersion, greens are 
kept with split stems in cold water 
until used. Store greens in a cool 
place until used. 

Since it is possible to submerge 
greens too long, it is necessary to watch 
carefully to determine when they have 
become very crisp and turgid. They 
may then be lifted and kept with their 
stems in water. Care should be used 
when cleaning evergreens too, as the 
berries of holly are easily lost through 
rough handling or crowding in con- 
tainers whence the branches become 
tangled and the berries pulled off. 

Containers for conditioning should 
be wood, agate, earthenware or por- 
celain. Metal containers that rust are 
to be avoided. 

When making an evergreen or all- 
green arrangement it is wise to use 
one of the commercial preservatives 
such as Bloomlife or Floralife in the 
water. Follow the instructions on the 
package. If this material is not at 
hand, it is wise to place a few pieces 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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CLEANING evergreens—wash in CONDITIONING evergreens — | 
warm soapy water, wad of cotton submerge in ice cold water two- 
for foliage, vegetable or hand brush_ three hours or overnight. Use a | 


for stems; rinse in cool clear water. non-metal container. 


KEEPING ever- 
greens—split stems 
several times, insert 
in water, keep in cool 
place until time to 
be used. 


CODDLING evergreens, in decorations— 


Insert stem end in water-filled balloon held with rubber band, or 


as here, small plastic bag. 
Insert stem end in orchid tube. 
Insert stem end in ball of damp sphagnum moss. 


SUCCESSFUL < 


PLANTS START WITH 


.» ROOTONE! 





IT’S EASY AS 1-2-3... 


1 merely dip cutting in Rootone 
2 insert in rooting medium 
3 watch ’em grow! 


Use it for rooting indoor or outdoor cuttings. 
Encourages root development, guards against 
soil borne disease. 


—_ Packet 35e 00 l 2 
2-oz. Jar $1.25 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. * Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 


WATCH FOR YOUR RENEWAL NOTICE! 
Renew promptly... 


don’t miss a single issue. 


pat 


PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPING 
ane & Quickly 


prom 
Cee 


FOR PLEASURE—Please your family with a pro- 
fessionally landscaped yard. Assist your friends 
and community in landscape projects; become a 
garden authority in your neighborhood. Many 
money-making opportunities as a consultant. 


FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Landscape Field. You may quickly learn— 
at home—how to become a Landscape authority, 
Landscape Contractor, Landscape Nurseryman, 
Garden Consultant, Lecturer or Designer. 
Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part time money-making 
| Opportunities. Successful graduates coast to coast. 
Study and earn your Certificate at Home! 
Accredited by National Home Study Council. 


Write today for FREE BOOK. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
11826 San Vicente Bivd., Dept. D-121 
Los Angeles 49, California 


Please send me free copy of your book, ‘‘How to 
Learn Modern Landscaping for Profit or Pleasure,” 


Name__ i én 


All of these devices, of course, are concealed by various parts of | “°° 


your arrangement or decorations such as ribbon bows or wrapping. 
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GARDEN’S 


GIFT 
10 
CHRISTMAS 


A collection of holiday 
decorations inspired by 
objects and ideas from 
field, forest and garden. 


By Kathleen Bourke 


1. Here’s a wall plaque or door decoration that is as inter- 
esting to create as it is to look at! Gold and bronze pine 
cones highlight the diagonal arrangement of kafir corn, 
wheat and magnolia leaves. The honey tones of the wheat 
are picked up again in the wicker tray. 


2. This delightful table tree is fashioned of miniature pine 
cones pinned to a styrofoam base. To add sparkle, it has 
been sprayed lightly with copper paint. An inverted compote 
forms the base. 


3. This festive centerpiece for holiday parties is made of 
a fringed brown burlap wreath accented with colorful fruits 
and an assortment of cones, pods and nuts. Try a red 
burlap wreath with evergreens, Christmas balls and mistle 
toe. Designed by Velma Riche. 


4. Rich shades of brown set the color scheme for this 
sculptured wreath of dried material. Burr oaks, pine cones, 
kafir corn, lotus pods, teasel, artichokes, bleached okra, 
wheat, magnolia leaves and seed pods are attached to 4 
styrofoam base with picks and wire. 
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5. This Christmas tree is fashioned from just 


one pine cone! A light touch and a deft hand 
is needed to decorate such a miniature, but 
it can be enjoyed year after year. Designed 
by Velma Riche. 


6. Strictly for the birds! Add to the pleasure 
of Christmas by decorating a cedar wreath 
with suet cups, nut meats and rose hips— 
guaranteed to please even the most dis- 
criminating feathered friends who come to 
your garden. 


7. Dried cecropia leaves (available at most 
florists) and a bisque angel are used to 
create this arrangement of impressive 
simplicity. Designed by Velma Riche. 


8. This colorful wall plaque or door decora- 
tion goes together in a jiffy. A shallow wicker 
tray forms the base for the warm-toned 
permanent fruit (lemons and oranges here), 
circled by holly. For a larger arrangement, 
add nuts, cones and other fruits. 


9. You'll find this decoration quick and 
easy to make. Acorns, pine cones, sycamore 
balls, seed pods and a gaily-painted gourd 
are wired to a leather thong. Designed by 
Mrs. Homer Jenkins. 


10. Here’s how to create a versatile candle 
holder: Secure a styrafoam ball in a milk 
glass goblet, insert holly leaves and add red 
berries for accent. 





11. Midas-touched dried artichokes, 
lemons and beads form these strik- 
ing mantle decorations. Wooden 
dowel pins set in plaster of Paris 
serve as the framework. 


12. Delicate white hydrangea blos- 
soms and brown pear leaves are 
combined in dried circlets to form 
these festive candle collars. De- 
signed by Velma Riche. 


13. Need party favors or place 


cards? A diminutive basket filled 
with miniature pine cones, spruce 
tips and rose hips is a quick answer. 


14. A gift for the gourmet! Add 
spice to the kitchen with a wreath 
made of bay leaves, nutmegs, 
ginger, cloves, allspice, stick cin- 
namon and red peppers. Glue the 
spices to a mat in a shallow wicker 
basket; suspend with a bright 
red bow. 





15. This elegant holiday arrangement is made of silver-blue 
spruce branches, pine cones, red and white beauty berry and 
red and gold balls—a sparkling yet simple arrangement in a 
brass bowl. 

16. Cage the bird and decorate the house! Intertwined roots 
and stems of the desert primrose encage a colorful, make-believe 
bird; a bit of holly clasped by a red bow adorns the top of the 
cage. The desert primrose, a gift from gardens in the Southwest, 
is available at most florist shops. 

17. For an elegant outside decoration, make a topiary tree like 
this one of artificial holly, small red roses and silver balls. Styra- 
foam forms the base for the top and bottom part of the tree; a 
dowel-pin covered with green tape serves as the trunk. 

18. “Winter Wonderland’”’ is the theme of this all-white mantle 
decoration. Corn tassels, pine cones, okra pods (all sprayed 
white) and flocked pine branches are arranged in a container of 
milk glass. 
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DIISIAl 
GAIRIDIEINS 


By 
Dorothy 
Schroeder 


A woodland garden 
with stepping-stone 
paths winding and 
Gisappearing behind 
trees, shrubs and 
rocks inspired this 
dish garden. A leak- 
proof baking pan fits 
snuggly inside the 
wicker basket. Brick- 
colored mosaic tiles 
form the path of 
miniature stepping 
stones. Judicious 
pruning will keep 
these dwarf plants to 
the right proportions. 
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1 Azalea ‘Gumpo’ 

2 Euonymus japonicus 
microphylius varie- 
gatus 

3 Echeveria glauca 

4 Oxalis hedysaroides 


7 Polystichum _ tsus- 
simense 

8 Saxifraga sarmentosa 

9 Ficus diversiloba 

10 Acorus gramineus 
variegatus 

1l Dracaena marginata 

12 Fatshedera lizei 

13 Malpighia coccigera 

14 Osmanthus ilicifolius 

15 Kalanchoe ‘Tom 
Thumb’ 


16 Begonia ‘China Doll’ 

17 Cryptanthus bivit- 
tatus minor 

18 Hedera helix ‘Glacier’ 

19 Sedum dasyphyllum 

20 Begonia ‘Bow-Jo’ 

21 Hedera helix ‘Pixie’ 

22 Sinningia pusilla 

23 Begonia ‘China Doll’ 

24 Sempervivum pumi- 
lum 

25 Saxifraga sarmentosa 
‘Tricolor’ 

26 Hedera helix ‘Pixie’ 

27 Sinningia pusilla 

28 Selaginella kraus- 
siana 

29 Begonia ‘Bow-Jo’ 

30 Pellaea rotundifolia 

31 Selaginella kraus- 
siana 


Plants by Tropical Paradise and Barrington Greenhouses. 


Plant a dish garden this 
winter and you can grow a 
bit of summer that will sass 
right back at winter. This 
miniature landscape can be 
so real, you'll all but hear 
the bees buzzing over the 
flowers! A dish garden is a 
tiny scene framed by a con- 
tainer. It may be a vacation 
spot you recall, an imagi- 
nary Eden, your interpreta- 
tion of an English perennial 
border, or perhaps a simple 
arrangement of wee plants 
done shibui style. 

Containers for dish gar- 
dens aren’t limited by any 
means to dishes. The wood- 
land scene that splashes 
across these pages is 
planted in a leakproof 79- 
cent baking pan, then 
slipped into a handsome 
wicker basket. The planter 
for the shibui garden (page 
21) is, of all things, the 
saucer for a $1.69 plastic 
pot. The main require- 
ments for dish garden con- 
tainers are that they have 
a depth of two inches or 
more, and that they be 
softly colored with simple 
lines that will not distract 
from the garden. 

| like to make my dish 
gardens simple, with one 
idea and only enough de- 
tail to develop it. | fre- 
quently have water in my 
garden—a lake or a little 
stream. To hold the water, 
| form a container of 
cement. Then, enough 
water will seep through the 
walls to keep the hillsides 
green, and all the plants 
healthy and growing even if 
| go away for a week. 

please turn page 





At this season, you may find many plants for your 
miniature garden at local greenhouses. Later, when 
warmer weather arrives, you can buy hundreds of 
miniature plants by mail from people who specialize 
in this sort of thing. Seedling evergreens, and other 
young trees are invaluable for use in miniature land- 
scapes. After you assemble the plants for your dish 
garden, put enough potting soil in the container to 
allow you to arrange and re-arrange the plants until 
the landscape design is to your liking. You’ll probably 
find it best to remove the plants from their pots so 
that when they are in just the right place, all you have 
to do is add enough soil to cover the roots, without 
ever disturbing the arrangement that pleased you. 
With plants and soil in place, water enough to settle 
the roots, but since there are no drainage holes in dish 
gardens, take care that you do not apply too much 
water—just enough so that the soil is nicely moist 
at all times. 

When you plan hills, valleys and gentle slopes for 
a miniature garden, you'll be amazed at how you 
never really saw the hills created by nature! Some 
gardeners these days are designing their outdoor gar- 
den on paper, then making it in miniature just as a 
scale model of a house. When the scale model pleases, 
they begin planting the full-size garden. 

If your miniature landscape calls for a grassy 
carpet, sow seeds of fine-bladed bentgrass. When 
clipping becomes necessary, use a pair of scissors. 

When you choose plants for a dish garden, group 
those together which thrive under similar conditions. 
For example, drouth- and sun-loving cacti wouldn’t 
fare well planted with shade- and moisture-loving 
ferns. In fall, winter and early spring, most dish gar- 
dens will thrive in a sunny east, south or west window. 
If possible, the container should be turned a quarter 
or half turn every day so that plants on each side will 
receive their quota of light. During the summer, pro- 
tect your dish garden from burning midday and after- 
noon sun. After the plants are well-established in the 
container, probably after two or three months, apply 
some very diluted liquid house plant fertilizer every 
other week. Too much food will encourage the minia- 
tures to grow out of bounds, but just the right amount 
will promote rich leaf texture and coloring, and will 
encourage flowering plants to come into bloom. 

The most interesting, and I believe, successful 
miniature landscape I ever saw was a rose garden I 
planted several years ago. I grew it in an old-fashioned 
square vegetable dish. It had a sanded walk down 
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the middle, tiny rose beds on each side and « pool jp 
the exact center. The roses in the beds were Miniatures 
that can be kept pruned to a height of four ‘o seven 
inches. There was a miniature trellis at the b ginning 
of the walk on each side. Here I planted the pur 
white ‘Pixie’ and fragrant, pink ‘Sweet Fairy,’ inter. 
twining them over the trellises. Both of these are 
ten-inch plants, and remarkably free flowering. In 
each of the four corners of the bowl I planted the 
yellow ‘Baby Gold Star.’ Using scissors I trimmed 
each of these into a standard or tree-shaped rose. To 
encourage the formation of a strong trunk, I slipped 
a straight piece of wire into the ground next to each 
stem, and, using bits of green florists tape, secured 
the young trunks to the supports. After a few months, 
the supports were no longer necessary, although they 
were certainly not unattractive and could be left 
permanently. At the top of each trunk, the growth 
was kept pruned carefully by the use of scissors, so 
that eventually the miniature trees were topped bya 
globe of green foliage and wee, perfectly formed 
yellow roses. 

A dish garden is one of the nicest things imaginable 
to give a person who has a long stay in the hospital 
ahead. In your own home, you'll find a dish garden 
gives a living picture of summer at a time when the 
garden may be buried deep under snow— it can bea 
bit of quiet loveliness as refreshing to our eyes in 
February as lilacs are in May. 


SHIBUI, the Japanese word for severe exquisite- 
ness, inspired this serenely simple dish garden. 
Here a few plants instead of a confusing array le 
plenty of empty space. The path of chalk-while 
stepping stones winds and curves, finally disapp 
ing behind the hillock and trees. The muted char 
coal and white shades of the gravel complement 
plants, and blend harmoniously with the stones am 
container. The plant at left in the foreground if 
Sedum multiceps, sometimes called ‘“‘little jo 
tree."’ The iris-like plants, disappearing in the ¢ 
tance are Acorus gramineus variegatus. The plant # 
right in the foreground is Gasteria liliputana, a mi } 
ture succulent. In the background, the tree-like plat 
on the left is Costus igneus, an easily-grown ging I. 
In the background, at right, Dizygotheca (Arali 
elegantissima contrasts its black-green fine-ci 
foliage against the chartreuse-green of the costus 
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The greenhouse I have now is nice and tight, and roomy—and 
I should be satisfied. But it’s not my own; it’s a loan from a friend, 
Particularly at this time of year, it gives me outrageous ideas of how 
I would plan and plant my ideal “garden house” if (when?) I can 
build one on our Connecticut hillside. 

I picture it as an extension of our recreation room, so I could 
look out through the large window to the glassed-in garden a dozen 
times a day, every day of the year. There would be a convenient 
door for the many times I’d be lured away from my work. Any time 
I wished, I could step into my garden to watch a bud unfold, tuck 
a wandering tendril back around its support, breathe in the fresh, 
moist fragrance only a greenhouse has. 

My garden would be tropical. Yours might be a desert planted 
with fabulous cacti, or cooler for alpine and other hardier plants, 
But I love the exotics; and I would plant each one where it could 
grow according to its own natural whim. No more neat rows of 
pots on benches. My creepers would be planted where they could 
clamber over the soil and an occasional rock or rotted log. Climbers 

would have some picturesque support 
to climb on. Epiphytes would have 
trees to perch on; and the danglers, 
baskets to hang from. 
There would be variations of light, 
from full sun to patches of dappled or 
deep shade. If I could manage it, I'd 
have some variations in temperatures, 
too, in different areas of the garden. 
For dry-growing plants there would be 
rock gardens and raised beds; for 
moisture-lovers there would be sunken, 
humus-rich bogs. The necessary stor- 
age and utility area would be relegated 
to a remote corner, and then hidden 
under a bower of flowering vines. 
There would be a stool, so I could sit 
down to pot or propagate. 
There would be a pool in my green- 
house-garden, with a miniature water- 
J lily to flower in it. Around the edge, 
\ . rocks would be arranged to make 
N LA homes for friendly frogs, salamanders 
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” | S= and turtles. I'd teach them to be 
an friendly, so I could coax them out to 
i.) At safe quarters during the periodic spray- 

x : ing or fumigating. Restful ferns would 
frame the pool. And a fountain would 
make the musical sound of splashing 
water. Perhaps the overflow could run 
into a tiny, winding stream. 

I don’t know much about birds; but 
I’d like to have a trilling canary housed in a cage from which he 
could be released to fly freely when the vents were closed—and 
perhaps a parakeet. I’d have a radio to play softly, but no telephone. 
There would be a bench for guests, but a worn old rocking chair 
for me. And the children would have their own curiosity corner 
where they could touch the mimosa and see it fold, watch a pitcher 
plant catch a fly, pick fluffy bolls of cotton, or dig a small peanut 
crop. And I must figure out some way to put names on my plants 
without having the labels show. 

My garden would be full of surprises. You could visit it every 
day of the year, and still find something new—a miniature orchid 
flowering on the branch of the bromeliad tree; iridescent Selaginella 
uncinata stalking on stilt-roots in the shade under a dwarf banana; 
carved columns, old urns, pieces of ceramic art I would pick up in 


ad 
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my travels. Here, perhaps an old tree stump 
sunk naturally in the soil; there, a log half- 
buried as it would be in the woods; two step- 
ping stones to entice you aside to look down 
on a mound of oxalis in full flower; overhead, 
a moss-lined basket of flamboyant orchid 
cacti in spring. 

The planning, of course, would be carefully 
planned—but the plan should not show. The 
shaggy fishtail palm, Caryota urens, would 
be placed in the perfect spot. The Mexican 
tree fern would look as if it had always lived 
there. The bromeliad tree would seem to 
have lived and died in my indoor jungle, and 
the plants rooted into its branches would 
look as if they had planted themselves, as 
they do in the tropics. Luscious-leaved philo- 
dendrons would climb and cover any obvious 
walls. Vines would be trained to soften sharp 
corners and provide some shade. In irregular 
beds, I'd plant a natural arrangement of up- 
right flowering and foliage plants—begonias, 
fuchsias, oleanders, all kinds of aroids, a 
dwarf citrus or two and some scented leaf 
geraniums. A walk might be edged with tiny, 
delicious Corsican mint, Mentha requient. 

In a warm, partly shaded area I’d go 
crazy with gesneriads — flaming episcias 
covering the ground, tube-flowered aeschy- 
nanthus spilling down from above, fiery- 
flowered columneas in all their glory. And 
yes, I'd have African violets—not in pots, but 
in baskets, strawberry jars, or sunk in the soil. 

If (when?) I have my greenhouse, there are 
some plants I wouldn’t be without. Among 
vines: silver-leaved Cissus sicyoides with its 
swinging curtain of stringy aerial roots; 
Clerodendrum thomsonae, its blue-green 
leaves smothered in red-headed white flowers 
in spring; Passiflora coccinea, the recent red 
passion flower, for glamor. I’d hang baskets 
of the new soft-hued fuchsia hybrids—and 
my favorite, begonia ‘Shippy’s Garland.’ 

For fragrance, I’d plant a jasmine, stepha- 
notis and Osmanthus fragrans, the precious 
sweet olive. For early spring refreshment, I’d 
force miniature and dwarf daffodils, bringing 
the pots in from the cold frame to sink in the 
soil. I’d want the silky-soft foliage and royal 
purple flowers of Tibouchina semidecandra, 
the glory bush—but I’d pinch and prune it, 
to keep it fairly low. I’d want a large basket 
floating airy fronds of one of the davallias, or 
rabbit’s-foot ferns—and a smaller one for the 
variegated Abutilon megapotamicum because 
I love its gold-splashed leaves strung neatly 
along wiry stems, and its dangling red-and- 
yellow lantern flowers. 

Just one more thing to complete my dream. 
Near the door of my greenhouse-garden, I’d 
have a gift box for guests—with small plants 
from which you could choose what pleases 
you. Yes, I do mean you. If I can dream, you 
can too. 4 
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HEARTLAND 
By Stanley McLane 


Midwesterners have no 
books on general gardening 
written just for them, so to a 
great degree we use those pre- 
pared by Easterners. In most 
instances, they cover our con- 
ditions well. 

For information about per- 
ennials I like Book of Peren- 
nials by Alfred Hottes, and the 
catalog put out by Wayside 
Gardens, which is almost a 
handbook. About irises, there’s 
nothing better than Garden 
Irises by L. F. Randolph. 

Cynthia 
books, The Gardener's Bug 
Book and Plant Disease Hand- 
book, tell us all we usually 


Westcott’s two 


need to know about insects and 
diseases. The Illinois Natural 
History Survey’s Illinois Trees 
—-Their Diseases by J. Cedric 
Carter, is a good reference on 
tree troubles in our area. We 
have also two state-published 
books on area trees—Trees of 
Arkansas and Forest Trees of 
Missouri. The D. Hill Nursery 
Company of Dundee, Illinois, 
has published a book that’s 
especially useful here, The 
Friendly Evergreens. 

For wild flower references 
we have Wild Flowers of Mis- 
sourt by Theresa C. Rickett 
(University of Missouri), and 
Wild Flowers of Kansas by W. 
C. Stevens ( University of Kan- 
sas Press). 

On the subject of lawns, 
Robert W. Schery’s new The 
Lawn Book covers well the 
conditions and problems. in our 
area. Circular No, 327 put out 
by Kansas State University 
called Lawns in Kansas is 
more definitely aimed at us, 
but does not go into great detail. 

In this area we have two 
periodic bulletins that are help- 
ful: Bulletin of Popular Infor- 
mation, issued monthly by the 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, 
Illinois, and Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden Bulletin, put out 


each month except July and 
August at St. Louis. 

To look up shrubs and small 
woody plants, I use Donald 
Wyman’s Shrubs and Vines for 
American Gardens, and the 
two books by Alfred C. Hottes, 
Climbers and Ground Covers, 
and Book of Shrubs. 


SOUTHWEST 
By Robert H. Rucker 


Here are six books I find 
useful in my own Southwest 
gardening: Gardening in the 
South and West by Mrs. Gross 
R. Scruggs and Margaret Ann 
Scruggs (Doubleday and Com- 
pany); a compilation of ma- 
terial by regional contributors 
in Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. Trees, Shrubs and 
Woody Vines of the South- 
west by Robert A. Vines ( Uni- 
versity of Texas Press); an 
excellent reference on in- 
digenous and naturalized 
woody plants of the Southwest; 
concise and authentic with 
beautiful illustrations; if you 
don’t want to invest $25 for 
this book, it is available at 
many local libraries. 

Lawn Problems of the 
Southwest by Howard J. Ditt- 
mars (University of New 
Mexico Press) is very useful 
to us. Shrubs for Northeastern 
New Mexico by D. R. Burn- 
ham and E. W. Johnson (New 
Mexico State University) will 
be helpful to many here. 

Planting Guide, District 
One, Texas Garden Clubs, 
Inc. (Panhandle) compiled by 
Mrs. Tom B. Holman is valu- 
able to residents of the pan- 
handle regions of Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

The Beginning of a Land- 
scape Plan: An Introduction 
To Landscape Planning, Better 
Lawns for Oklahoma and 
Care of Landscape Plantings 
are three excellent bulletins 
available on request from Ex- 
tension Service, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 
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EAST 
By Victor H. Ries 


Although winter is the time 
when we are supposed to read 
garden books, I find them even 
more useful during the gar- 
dening season. That is why I 
keep mine by the side of my 
desk for easy reference. Yes, 
even professionals refer to 
them! In fact, I wish more 
amateur gardeners would, for 
they would then get so much 
more satisfaction from their 
gardening. 

Make use of the bulletins 
put out by the agricultural 
college and experiment station 
of your own state. These are 
available by mail, or from 
your local county agricultural 
agent or farm advisor located 
in the county seat. 

The botanical gardens and 
arboretums put out some ex- 
cellent publications to supple- 
ment the timely material in 
Flower and Garden. For ex- 
ample, Plants and Gardens, 
published quarterly by the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Each issue covers one topic 
thoroughly. The Morton Ar- 
boretum, Lisle, Illinois, puts 
out a Popular Information 
Bulletin for $1 a year that is 
very helpful. 

Since we have no books de- 
voted to just this section, we 
use the standard ones pub- 
lished for the eastern United 
States. The plants are the 
same, but those of us who live 
inland, especially in the corn 
belt, have to adapt some of 
the ideas to our hotter sum- 
mers and more open winters. 
Flowers that do well with cool 
summer nights often are a 
complete failure here. And 
those that require a steady 
Winter may not survive. Any 
gardener will find many new 
ideas in these books: Con- 
temporary Perennials by Cum- 
ming and Lee (Macmillan), 
the New Perennials Preferred 
by ‘Wilson (M. Barrows), 





Roses for Every Garden by R. 
C. Allen (M. Barrows), and 
Donald Wyman’s Shrubs and 
Vines for American Gardens 
and Trees for American Gar- 
dens (Macmillan). 


NORTH 
By Robert A. Phillips 


The only book I know about 
for gardeners here is George 
Luxton’s Flower Growing in 
the North, published in 1956 
by the University Press of the 
University of Minnesota. This 
volume is basically a collection 
of articles written by the 
author for his newspaper 
column in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. There is a 
chapter for each month, a list 
of things to do each month, 
and various tables covering 
plant materials and planting 
instructions. 

Gardeners in the North de- 
pend upon articles in local 
newspapers for up-to-the-min- 
ute information and advice. 
For example, I have been 
writing a gardening column in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press each 
Sunday for the past 12 years. 

The Minnesota State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
and the Department of Horti- 
culture of the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, publish 
bulletins on perennials, ever- 
greens, woody plants, home 
landscaping, vegetable varie- 
ties, home fruits, the home 
lawn and weed control. These 
are available on request. 


WEST 
By Leonard A. Yager 


One of the best, most up- 


‘ to-date publications for our 


region is George W. Kelly’s 
How To Have Good Gardens 
in the Sunshine States. An- 
other useful handbook comes 
from our neighbors to the 
North. It is the Prairie Garden, 
published annually by the 
Winnipeg Horticultural So- 


ciety. Publications such as 
Colorado’s Green Thumb and 
the Minnesota Horticulturist 
are also noteworthy. 

Each state extension service 
publishes many helpful gar- 
dening bulletins which are 
available at little or no charge. 
For example, Montana Exten- 
sion Service Bulletin 305, titled 
“Ornamental Plant Materials” 
(a list of trees, shrubs and 
vines useful in Montana). 

The Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C., 
has numerous bulletins that 
deal with gardening. Some are 
regional in scope, such as 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1522, 
“The Home Fruit Garden on 
the Northern Great Plains.” 
Other publications of a similar 
nature deal with vegetables 
and omamental hedges. 


MID-SOUTH 
By Minnie Hall Brown 


As we sit comfortably in an 
easy chair, with the warmth of 
our house and family surround- 
ing us, a good gardening book 
can carry us into another world 
or season—perhaps spring, 
when it is balmy and beauti- 
ful outside. 

One book I bought last year 
was The Southern Gardener 
by Mary B. Stewart (Robert L. 
Crager and Company, New 
Orleans). It gives a good pic- 
ture of gardening in the Mid- 
South; is easily read, inter- 
estingly written and hard to 
lay aside. Mrs. Stewart has in- 
cluded a complete index, a 
garden calendar, and a good 
description of most of our 
favorite flowers, plus many 
not widely grown but which 
should be. In addition, there 
are descriptions of our pesky 
insects and diseases, and in- 
formation about how to get rid 
of them. This is a book I have 
dogeared in the short span of 
one year—I have referred to 
it so many times! 
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What is the greatest hazard the gardener faces in 
bringing his plantings to successful maturity? Insects and 
worms, the entomologist will proclaim. Diseases, the 
plant pathologist will declare. But the experienced gar- 
dener knows that the vagaries of the weather cause as 
many if not more failure than either. 

If there is nothing we can do about the weather, as 
we are so often told with philosophical resignation, 
knowing what kind to expect can sometimes mean all 
the difference between failure and success in our garden- 
ing. Here many of the old weather sayings can help us. 

There are practical minded people who say that it’s 
better sense to listen to the weather bureau broadcasts 
than to the neighborhood weather prophets’ lore; but 
there are other people, just as intelligent, who insist that 
the best of the rural weather prophets are more accurate 
than the weather bureau, for who cannot recall flagrant 
examples of their more than occasional unreliability? 

Then, while the weather bureau may be able to fore- 
tell weather conditions during seasons when they are 
fairly uniform over a large area, it becomes helpless be- 
fore the many local variations which occur most often 
during the warm months, when the gardener is mainly 
concerned with the weather. “Local showers” is the 
favorite warm weather prophecy of the weather bureau 
in many parts of the country, but will the locality of the 
gardener listening get the showers or not? 

If it is planting time and his locality is going to get 
them, he can hurry and put out his garden before the 
ground is too wet again, and take care to put a mulch 
or other covering over small seeds likely to be washed 
out or have the soil over them beaten down till the little 
plants can’t poke their heads through it. If the showers 
are going to pass him by, he can let his soil dry out, to 
just the point of perfection he likes. Later in the season 
he may be glad to save water from being wasted in a 
needless sprinkling. In this instance alone a good old- 
time neighborhood weather prophet or, better still, the 
rules he goes by, would be a welcome help. 

I have spoken of the vagaries of the weather, but 
though it may often seem to change without rhyme or 
reason, weather scientists emphasize that it always acts 
in a reasonable manner. (Do I hear a how! of dissent 
go up from frustrated gardeners?) They insist that it 
acts according to certain well defined laws of' nature, 
and some of them are amiable enough to admit that 
many of the old weather sayings are in accord with sci- 
entific principles. 

Among my collections of weather sayings are some ar- 
ticles by E. V. Walton, in which he gives the scientific 


foundation of a few of these “superstitions.” 
Take the old, old weather rhyme: 


Rainbow at night, 
Shepherd’s delight; 
Rainbow at morning, 
Shepherd, take warning. 


This, he says, may be right, because our heavy rains 
most often come from the west. The clouds must haye 
cleared from before the setting sun if a rainbow is to 
be formed, and this usually happens when heavy rain 
clouds have moved eastward. In the morning the sun 
would shine on heavy clouds in the west and it would 
probably rain. 

Or, another rhyme repeated for generations: 


Evening red and morning gray 
Send the traveler on his way. 


If the sun sets red and clear, we are told, there are 
no clouds for a long distance in the west. The atmos. 
phere is dusty and transmits red rays instead of blue rays, 
If it is clear during the night, and the upper air dry, 
heat is lost by the earth so fast that moisture condenses 
on the dry dust particles, making a gray morning. 

Or another example: 


When the morn is dry 
Rain may be nigh; 
When the morn is wet 
No rain you get. 


Mr. Walton brings in weather scientist Dr. J. W. 
Humphreys to testify to the sound principles on which 
this rhyme is based: When the water vapor, of which 
there is always more or less in the air, is chilled or 
comes in contact with a cool object, it condenses into 
water drops. In a clear, still night, when the air is dry, 
leaves and grass lose heat fast, and dew forms on them. 
An overclouded sky or heavy moist air serves as a 
blanket to keep heat from escaping from the grass and 
leaves, and dew does not form. Rain clouds, however, 
may form and rain will fall. 

This, Mr. Walton says, comes from the Zuni Indians: 


When the moon is in a ring 
Soon will come the rain. 


And he agrees that it is-a sign of stormy weather, 
summer or winter, and goes on to explain: Many 
thousands of feet up in the air, cirrus clouds formed of 
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ice crystals move in ahead of a storm—much faster than 
the lower clouds that follow. The moonlight refracted 
from the ice crystals makes a ring around the moon. 
When the following clouds grow thicker, there is more 
refraction of light and the circle is larger. Thus, the 
Indians say: “The bigger the ring, the nearer the wet.” 

The old saying, “Clear moon, frost soon,” he clears 
up very simply. Active radiation of heat from the earth 
takes place on clear, still, dry nights when the moon 
seems brightest. The more heat is lost, the more likely 
frost or dew is to form. 

Some animals, he says, are more sensitive to baro- 
metric pressure, which changes markedly before an ex- 
treme change in the weather, than are people. He quotes 
as an instance of this the observation of farmers that 
when an old sow begins to carry shucks and make a 
thick bed, a severe cold spell is on the way. 

I have never kept pigs, to check on this. But I have 
kept hens. If you do, and go out at the end of some 
mild autumn day to shut them up, to find them all in 
astir and a quarrel because none wants the outside place 
on the roosts, better hurry and gather in those green 
tomatoes before the short autumn dusk ends, for it will 
turn bitterly cold during the night. Or if it is spring, get 
some old quilts to wrap around your pet dwarf peach 
tree that was confiding enough to blossom out in the 
fickle warmth. 

Some keen-eared rural weather prophets say they can 
foretell rain from the sharp singing of crickets; and their 
wives say, “It is going to rain,” when they notice flies 
gathering on screens and trying to come in when they 
are opened. 

Birds too can help us foretell weather changes, be- 
cause it is hard for them to fly when pressure is very 
low, and they flap their wings constantly. 

In his delightful essay on weather signs and sayings 
Walter Prichard Eaton gives us this: “If the westering 
sun is drawing water, look out for rain.” “Drawing 
water,” he elucidates, “is the Yankee phrase to describe 
the shining of the sun through distant clouds so that it 
sends down fan-like ribs of light toward the horizon.” 

A red sun ball at evening, according to his collection, 
means that it will be hot on the morrow. If you had in 
mind setting out those pepper plants before dark, it 
would be a good idea to put it off to another day. 

A day of unusual atmospheric clarity (they say) por- 
tends foul weather. 

And if a whirlwind turns from right to left, fair 
weather will linger, but if it turns the other way rain 
will soon follow. 

In the northern hemisphere, it is said, if the wind, es- 
pecially a north wind, shifts in a counterclockwise direc- 


tion, that is, from north to west to south, rain or snow 
can be expected, while the reverse is true in the southern 
hemisphere. 

What of hard winds, if plants or young trees need 
staking? In his entertaining and informative book, Eric 
Sloane’s Almanac and Weather Forecaster, Mr. Sloane 
quotes the rhyme: 


Yellow streaks in sunset sky, 
Wind and day-long rain are nigh. 


The wet and stormy weather on its way toward us 
from the west, he says, may cause a pale yellow as well 
as a gray sunset sky. 

Another rhyme he quotes is: 


Sharp horns upon the moon 
Promise windy weather soon. 


“ ‘Sharp horns,’ ” he explained, “are the points at both 
ends of a new to half moon . . . ‘Fuzzy points’ are 
caused by poor visibility through temperature inequali- 
ties at high altitude. Stars become very clear and the 
moon’s horns distinct when high-altitude disturbances 
are washed away by strong winds. And those winds will 
normally descend to reach you by tomorrow.” 

In my own watching of the skies for weather signs I 
have observed that when red and gray clouds appear 
mingled in the sunset (this, of course, does not apply to 
a sunset that is fading) at least part of the following 
day is usually very windy. 

One reason some of the old weather sayings have be- 
come discredited, as another writer remarks, is that they 
may have been apt for the climate of the country from 
which the early settlers brought them, but are not ap- 
plicable to our climate. And, in a country as vast as ours, 
and as diverse in geography and climate, some may be 
true of one locality but not of another. 

Others, the weather scientists say, have never had any 
basis in fact. Possibly; but take one example given, the 
old saying that when animals or birds grow an extra 
heavy coat of fur or feathers we are likely to have an 
unusually cold winter. If the food supply has been good 
during the spring and summer, the scientists assert, their 
coats will be heavy, but that does not have anything to 
do with the kind of winter weather coming. But couldn’t 
it be that a cold winter usually follows the kind of 
weather that produces a plentiful food supply—plenty 
of rains and moderate warmth? Perhaps the scientists 
are not carrying their reasoning far enough. 

From my own years of watching for and checking on 
weather signs I would like to add one little caution. 


(Please turn to page 43) 


For The Weather ~ 


By Kay Corbin 





THE GARDENERS OF TOMORROW 


PRESENTING THE WINNERS 
OF THE 1961 
YOUNG AMERICA GARDENS CONTEST 


The Flower and Garden Foundation, 
sponsor of the Young America Gardens 
Contest, has recently completed the 
pleasant task of notifying 120 top win- 
ners of their success in the 1961 com- 
petition. Eleven girls and 14 boys won 
$100 scholarships in the teen-age divi- 
sion. The other winners received gift cer- 
tificates and merchandise from nursery 
and seed firms. For a list of first prize 
winners, see opposite page. 

Many adult leaders worked with the 
Flower and Garden Foundation this year 
in organizing groups of children to enter 
the contest. These leaders supervised in- 
dividual projects and arranged for local 
judging of gardens and the selection of 
county winners. These in turn were re- 
quired to enter snapshots of projects, 
work progress charts, and written re- 
ports. From these entries came the final 
area winners, representing the best work 
done among thousands of participants 
this summer throughout the country. 

The Young America Gardens Contest, 
now in its second year, is proving that 


with help from their elders the young- . 


sters can be active, interested, eager 
gardeners. Girls spoke of calloused 
hands, earned from digging rocks out of 
planting areas. Boys carefully tended 
delicate flowers. Mothers and fathers 
were first surprised and then delighted 
that their children should take an in- 
terest in beautifying the home, supplying 
the kitchen with fresh vegetables and 
experimenting with new kinds of plants 
and new methods. 

Most of the winners came from gar- 
dening families, 4-H clubs, Scout troops 
or communities where garden clubs pro- 
mote junior groups. 

One of these, the Prima Junior Garden 
Club, Urbana, Ohio, received a special 
award, a King O’Lawn edger, for its 
project of civic improvement which con- 
sisted of establishing a flower bed in 
front of Urbana’s Mercy Hospital. 


By Pat Turpin 
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1. Edward Sauer, 17, West Brookfield, Massachusetts, completed a two-year 
project in irradiated seeds. His experiment has shown that a certain amount of 
radiation in corn seeds produces larger stalks and ears. Edward has earned $270 
from his vegetable garden which was also a 4-H project. 


2. Roberta Francesconi, 10, Mission, Kansas, grew gladiolus and roses for floral 
arrangements and corsages. Here she is with the ribbons and the trophy she won. 


The trophy was for the best arrangement in the junior division of the Greater Kansas 
City Rose Council Show. 


3. George Kloppe, 7, of Alexander, Illinois, specialized in container gardening. 
Besides winning $60 in prizes at the county fair, George shared his enthusiasm with 


the entire family by planning field trips to Shaw’s Gardens in St. Louis, the Illinois 
State Fair, and to the woods for wild flowers. 


4. Margaret Datin, 16, Guthrie, Oklahoma, planted a vegetable garden which 
supplied her family of six with food, saving at least $100 on the grocery bill and 
providing a surplus for sale. Her picture shows her preparing to take a soil sample 
to the county agent for testing. LeRoy Zachgo, center, another award winner, and 
Margaret’s brother are helping. She is a member of the Cotteral 4-H Garden Club. 


5. Kleda Nelson, 6, Eagle Bend, Minnesota, is shown with her collection of 
nature lore and the seed collection which she arranged into a flower design. These 
won her the Junior Achievement Award in the local flower show. Along with the 


other members of the Sow and Grow Junior Garden Club she planted vegetable 
seeds in the group plot. 


6. Joan Johnson, 15, of Boise, Idaho, tested eight varieties of lettuce for marketing 
purposes. Joan also built a small greenhouse, which can be seen in the background, 
for raising asters to sell. She is a member of the Boise Junior Garden Club. 


7. Robert Pruitt, 11, Birmingham, Alabama, experimented with mulches of 
newspapers, grass clippings and sawdust to cut down on weeds. He is a member 


of the Springdale Junior Gardeners. Here he is admiring his sunflowers, although 
daylilies are his pet project. 


8. Charles Moody, 12, Yuma, Arizona, had a flower garden. In spite of the hot, 
dry climate, not enough moisture, weeds, toads and an eager-to-help little brother, 


his 36’ x 3’ garden was a success. Charles is a member of the Somerton Junior 
Farmers and Homemakers. 


9. Chester Marks II, 5, of Boston, Massachusetts, grins about the biggest radishes 
he has ever seen. Chester, a member of the Sunflower Garden Club, didn’t win any 
prizes but he typifies the young gardener’s pleasure at the results of his toil. 

10. Jay Cook, 7, Tenants Harbor, Maine, claims that these are the earliest sweet 
peas in the state of Maine. He successfully transplanted them outdoors in April, after 


starting them in January. An active member of the Diggers and Dreamers, Jay collects, 
identifies and sells seeds. 


11. Janice Feldman, 10 of Centerview, Missouri, grew vegetables. Here she is 
with her 15-pound cabbage. Janice is a member of the Gleaners 4-H Garden Club. 


She fertilized half of her garden and left the other half unfertilized. She didn’t say 
from which half the cabbage came. 


12. Ronald Gaumont, 18, Foxboro, Massachusetts, won first and second prizes 
with his gladiolus at the Nantucket Cattle and Fair Show and supplied the flowers 
for his Grange exhibit which also took first prize. Ronald raises gladiolus and annuals 
for retail sale. He has a plot of 5000 square feet to care for, and a greenhouse. 
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YOUNG AMERICA GARDENS 
CONTEST 
First Place Winners, 
Teen-Age Division 
($100 Scholarships) 
Richard Ahrens, Lewiston, Minn. 
Jacquelynne Anderson, Manistique, Mich. 
Dean Baker, Brookfield, Vt. 
Harold Clapper, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Doris Clark, Edgewood, Iowa 
JoAnn Crook, Parkville, Mo. 
Margaret Datin, Guthrie, Okla. 
David Ford, Greenville, Miss. 
Patti Gallagher, Gold Creek, Mont. 
Lynda Hamlin, Henry, Tenn. 
Joan Johnson, Boise, Idaho 
Judy Johnson, Elkhorn, Nebr. 
Dorothy Kametz, Overland Park, Kans. 
Maryann Krupien, Bethany, Conn. 
Dennis Manary, Washougal, Wash. 
James Meske, Delavon, Wis. 
James Moody, Yuma, Ariz. 
Lewis Olt, Marlton, N. J. 
Janet Pumphrey, N. Severna Park, Md. 
Edward Sauer, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Donald Simpson, Pekin, II. 
Mark Susbauer, Beaverton, Ore. 
David Taber, Spencerport, N. Y. 
Jim Teets, Carey, Ohio 
Ronnie Wiley, Birmingham, Ala. 


First Place Winners, 
Pre-Teen Division 


Merchandise prizes for the Young 
America Gardens Contest were donated 
by the Conard-Pyle Company, Henry 
Field Seed Company, Wayside Gardens, 
Barrington Greenhouses, Winston Rob- 
erts and Cooley’s Gardens. 


Marianne Anderson, Dodgeville, Wis. 
James Anhorn, Central Point, Ore. 
Joan Botts, Brownwood, Texas 
Dwight Carnes, Greenwood, Ind. 
Thomas Clark, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Ray Curtis, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Sean Curtis, San Miguel, Calif. 
Roxanne Cushman, Manistique, Mich. 
Elsie Draffen, Marshall, Mo. 

Roberta Francesconi, Mission, Kans, 
Anita Harper, Clover, S. C. 

Mark Hartley, Boise, Idaho 

Lillian Hunt, Bourne, Mass. 

Wayne Jaster, Edgewood, Iowa 
George Kloppe, Alexander, Ill. 

Billy Lingenfelter, Gold Creek, Mont. 
Charles Moody, Yuma, Ariz. 

Kleda Nelson, Eagle Bend, Minn. 
Oscar Olt, Marlton, N. J. 

Robert Pruitt, Birmingham, -Ala. 
Carol Sipes, New Windsor, Md. 
Darlene Sunderland, McVeytown, Pa. 
Gary Teets, Carey, Ohio 

Lynn Wakefield, West Brookfield, Vt. 
LeRoy Zachgo, Guthrie, Okla. 
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This arrangement received 
the tricolor award in last year’s 
all-poinsettia show staged by 
the Mission, Texas, Garden 
Club. Pink poinsettias are com- 
plemented by the silvered sago 
palm, and the container of dull 
silver color. Dracaena leaves 
are used for transition from the 
flowers to the palm fronds. Pre- 
pared by methods outlined here, 
this arrangement by Mrs. Jasper 
Redmond was fresh and crisp 
for several days after the show. 


POINSETTIAS 


ee” 


Pee Sry 


Mrs. Boyle was the first president of 
the American Poinsettia Society. See 
dates of the Society’s annual show, 
page 43, and read about its new Hand- 
book for Judging Poinsettias, page 37. 


ont 
FLOWERS 


The lasting beauty of cut poinsettias 
depends on their being properly con- 
ditioned. A white milky sap exudes 
from any cut or break in any part of 
the blossom or stem. Nature will heal 
such a cut or break on the plant. 
However, after the blossom is cut the 
sap must be congealed immediately 
to prevent wilting. 

Several days before the blossoms are 
to be cut, all green leaves should be 
stripped from the stem of the poinset- 
tias to be used in arrangements (see 
top picture at left). Torn bracts may 
be removed at this time also. Poinsettia 
leaves will wilt and drop off in a short 
time after the stem is cut, but properly 
conditioned blossoms will last up to a 
week or ten days. 

When poinsettias are to be cut, 
there are two good methods of con- 
ditioning the cut stem. A container 
with ice cubes and a small amount of 
water, or a container with two inches 
of rubbing alcohol should be taken to 
the garden or to the plant. Cut con- 
tainer-grown poinsettias should be 
treated the same as garden-grown. As 
soon as a stem is cut it should be 
placed in the container. Do not crowd 
the blooms (see middle picture, left). 

If ice is used, the blossoms should 
be taken from the container one at a 
time, cut end held in a small shallow 
pan with about an inch or two of 
boiling water, and cooked until the 
end of the stem changes color and no 
milky sap oozes from it. Be sure that 
the blossom and stem are shielded 
from the heat of the fire (see lower 
picture at left). Pulling the pan over 
the edge of the burner will suffice, but 
paper or cardboard may be used as a 
shield. Hold the blossom so that te 
steam from the water does not reac! 
it. It is necessary to leave the stem 'n 
the boiling water only until the stem 
color has changed, or in the alcohol 

(Please turn to page 40) 


By Mrs. George R. Boyle 
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Some of the most successful indoor gardeners I know 

grow their plants under fluorescent light — without any 

HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE sunlight at all. To tell you about this exciting kind of 
gardening, I invited Elaine Cherry, a leading expert about 
growing plants under fluorescent light, to be our House 


By Elvin McDonald and Greenhouse Guest this month. 


FLUORESCENT 


LIGHT 
GARDENING The lovely African 


violet is not the only plant that thrives 
in a fluorescent light garden! I know 
of one such garden which never has 
less than five hundred flowering plants 
(and usually more because its owner 
can’t resist trying something new un- 
der the lights) and there isn’t an 
African violet on the premises! It’s my 
garden, and I wouldn’t trade it for 
any other form of gardening. It flour- 
ishes the year around. It’s immune to 
seasonal changes, to drouth, rain, wind 
or storm. It’s easy to clean, and I can 
work in it at night. 

A complete, portable fluorescent 
light unit can be purchased from any 
of several manufacturers. Such a set- 
up consists usually of a metal frame- 
work which supports two or three 
tiers of shelves, with a lighting fixture 
suspended over each shelf. These units 
are desirable for growing and display- 
ing plants in a living room. For areas 
such as a closet, basement, bookcase, 
room divider, or for a room devoted 
solely to plants, the do-it-yourself in- 
stinct often swings into action. 

A good rule to follow when pre- 
paring an artificially lighted growing 
area is to provide 15 to 20 watts of 
fluorescent light per square foot of 
growing area. Always use the longest 
tubes you can fit into your space, be- 
cause the light output of any size 
fluorescent tube falls off appreciably 
at each end of the tube. If you have, 
say 100 inches of space lengthwise, use a 
96-inch (74-watt) tube instead of two 
48-inch (40-watt) tubes end to end. 

(Please turn to page 34) 

These magnificent plants have never basked 
in sunlight—they are the products of an indoor 
garden illuminated by fluorescent lights! This 
display, in the home of Mrs. Cherry's friend, 
Elizabeth Prescott, is made up of African violets, 
and their relatives—all members of the ges- 
neriad family. Columneas are the long vines that 
Spill from the top shelf. Episcias swoop and 
trail, just covering the edge of the top tray, and 
behind them single- and double-flowered gloxi- 


hias bloom to perfection. African violets occupy 
the three lower shelves. 
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“You’re not really looking very well,” said Mrs, 
Gardener-Friend uncomplimentarily, “Haven’t you put 
all your irises in?” 

I nodded apathetically. “And the mulch around ‘Pink 
Parfait,’ and the new marker painted for ‘Cream Crest, 
and I’ve’ potted my last geranium.” 

“Then what terrible thing has happened to you, if 
you have all your gardening done?” 

“That’s just it,” said my husband, Hoke, for he recog- 
nized all the signs with a sinking heart—he knew that 
soon he would have the same thing. The dog, Brown- 
bear, howled, pretending it was only at a passing train. 
But he too knew what was wrong (being a very per- 
ceptive dog) and simply could not endure to have his 
folks come down with Catalog Fever. 

Understanding, Mrs. Gardener-Friend shrank away 
from us uneasily. “I’m still looking at a bulb catalog 
I missed earlier. I think it will tide me over. I do want 
a bed of ‘Queen of the Blues’—I adore crocuses!” 

Well, of course, we all knew it was too late to plant 
crocuses and ridiculous still to ORDER them! But I felt 
kindly toward her. “Next year I’m going to have a bil- 


lion tulips—iook, here’s a marvelous collection of ‘Red 
Emperors,’ and ‘White Emperors’—and of course I must 
have ‘Garden Party’ because it’s so beautiful, being white 
and rosy and then finally all red!” 

But even as I said this, a corner of the ad fell off in 
my hand. I tried frantically to tape it back on, but it 
had already been taped back on—in fact, it was quite 





THE ANNUAL RASH 


thumb-worn. Mrs. G-F edged toward the door. She said 
brightly, “Well, back to my bulb catalog! I hope—oh, 
I do hope you make it through until the new ones come!” 

I nodded. I understood it wasn’t because she was un- 
feeling, mentioning her almost un-looked-at bulb catalog 
twice, when mine were practically all worn out. She 
was just scared. The situation I was in was about as 
bad as a combination, perhaps, of having lost my last 
friend and wondering if a $35 iris I'd bought would sur- 
vive a bout of rhizome rot. And it’s always a waiting 
game you have to play, for only the arrival of an absolute 
avalanche of gay new catalogs will cure you. (Once I 
said to iris grower R. M. Cooley, “Why can’t we have 
your catalog when we’re at our lowest ebb, in the 
winter?” And said he, ruefully, “It’s all I can do to get it 
out as soon as it is!” So, they have their viewpoint too.) 

It was a few days after this first critical realization 
that Hoke got his first catalog—cucumbers and golden 
tomatoes and sweet peas and petunias. I knew he was 
almost sorry it wasn’t roses or glads or dahlias, but this 
is a case where it’s every man for himelf. Once in a while 
I felt better, just peeking over his shoulder as he put 
little check marks beside French breakfast radishes and 
‘Persian Carpet’ zinnias. I got out my old catalogs and 
compared what was new. 

And then Mrs. G-F called. She’d gotten her first water- 
lily catalog, “And my dear, there’s a simply wonderful 
grotto on the cover! Oh, you will just adore it!” [ 
clutched the phone unhappily; I never get my catalogs 
as soon as she does. It’s an unwritten law. She went on, 
“And I was thinking, how about that old washing 
machine you’ve left standing by your tool shed so long? 
Have you ever thought of sinking it in the ground—oh, 
when you get your catalog, you’ll certainly get some 
new ideas!” 

Dismally hanging up, I got out my old water-lily cata- 
log file (naturally I keep all my catalogs filed in huge 
brown paper envelopes by subject, such as water-lilies, 
irises, daylilies, etcetera) and considered bog plants and 
tropical lilies. I thought of lotus tubers and goldfish 
and shallow water plants, and finally . . . there it was, 
MY new waterlily catalog! 

Well, Brownbear noticed the improvement im- 
mediately. I didn’t forget to water the coleus in the 
south window any more, and I seemed to find time to 
do all the things I’d really just been too listless to do 
before. I went out and measured the old washing 
machine, and threw away its insides, and took a few 
colored slides of it so I could remember how it was 
Before, and then I started planning how it would 
be After. 

The herald of the rose catalogs was again Mrs. G-F, 
who had already decided she’d have ‘Red Ruffles’ and 


wanted to know if I thought ‘Cover Girl’ would do in 
the same garden with it. Valiantly I drew upon my 
stale store of experience, “Well, I know ‘Amy Vanderbilt’ 
looked just miserable with ‘Hawaii’!” 

I could feel her sympathy—she knew I hadn’t the 
faintest idea what ‘Cover Girl’ looked like, and she con- 
soled me, “Well, pretty soon, you'll get your catalog!” 

Of course I did, and more, as the weeks rounded into 
months. There were times when I was absolutely sure 
catalog gardening was equally as much fun as really- 
gardening, and other times when I knew it was more 
so—after all, clean hands, uncrinkled muscles and other 
obvious advantages. 

While Hoke made lists of hybrid corn and bush beans, 
I dreamed over and finally came to grips with which 
dahlias and what clematis. As he thought of Mont- 
morency cherries, I-drooled over goldenrain trees. And 
one day Mrs. G-F came by with a sheaf of orders in 
her hand. “I just must have this collection of bird 
mums! Now what do you think of this idea? I'll get 
‘Pink Seagull’ and ‘Snow Egret,’ pot them, put a whole 
row around the patio, a pink one and a white one—now 
what DO you think of that?” 

Indolently, I said, “Lovely. I’m thinking of having 
fourteen ‘Mandarin Girls’—you know, the red and cream 
one?” (I could tell she wished she’d thought of that, 
and I knew it would have been kinder of me not to feel 
smug, but one must have a few small victories—and 
she had received every catalog but one before I did!) To 
make up for this poor attitude, I said, “Come see what 
I’ve thought of for daylilies.” 

(Well, I hadn’t completely thought of it. Actually ’'d 
modified a picture I’d found in one of the catalogs.) 

Catalog Fever was completely gone by the time the 
daffodils bloomed. I hid a chrysanthemum catalog and 
a thing about African violets away for safe-keeping. But 
the Fever fizzled when we had made our last choices, 
dreamed our last dreams — and started getting a few 
orders back. 

One day I said to Hoke, “You know, aside from not 
being able to order anything, we really couldn’t make 
it through the winter without all the garden catalogs! 
We'd be masses of frustration. We wouldn’t have any 
fresh color dreams, and none of our ideas could really 
be born. There’d be nothing new in our gardens, and 
we simply couldn’t keep up with Mrs. Gardener-Friend.” 

He straightened up (well, part way) from firming 
the last bit of earth around the new wisteria tree. Brown- 
bear stopped burying his bone between the iris rows. 
I could tell they agreed with me, just by the way they 
stopped and thought a minute. So I gave them a peace- 
ful smile and went back to my old washing machine, 
which really is going to make a marvelous tub garden. 
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PAR Mer he tem Re: 


FLOWER 


FREE ‘100 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 


copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1962. 


This catalog lists & 
describes over 3000 
varieties of flower 
seed and plants — 


Also seed of house 
and window plants. 
Book gives cultural 
directions, pro- 
nouncing index, 
germination tables, 
lots of helpful in- 
formation. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 


"G GLORIES of 
Ue 


Get Krider Vigor Treated Plants 

Shows and describes all of the 

newest and best things for your 

garden. FREE to garden lovers on 

request. Write for YOUR copy! 
KRIDER NURSERIES, Inc. 

Bex 921 Middlebury, Indiance 


Why Be Content With Once Bloomers? 
YOU NEED THE COLORFUL NEW 


pee a ee e « 


Bloom heavily in the spring and then 
again in the summer, fall or winter, de- 
pending on the variety. I have the world’s 
only large collection of these double-duty 
Iris, including over 100 rebloomers in every 
color of the rainbow. 


YOU NEED MY EXCITING NEW 
IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK 


With Many Helpful Features: 


. Exclusive full-color photos of 26 varieties 

of reblooming Iris, including 9 kinds of 
Summer Rebloomers, 12 of Autumn Re- 
bloomers and 5 of Winter Rebloomers. 
World’s only color plates of reblooming 
Iris. 


. Also see natural-color photos of world's 
first flounced Iris, FLOUNCED PRE- 
MIERE & FLOUNCED MARVEL; the 
first fringed & spooned Iris, FABULOUS 
FRINGES; and 3 super Colossal Iris, 
GIANT ROSE, SNOW GODDESS and 
WITCH DOCTOR. 


3. Just imagine: 700 varieties, nearly 100 
color plates, 20 types and races. 


. Helpful Guides to the selection of vari- 
eties by oe of ae and height. 
Complete alphabetical index. 
f= = © Don’t Delay—Mail COUPON Today |! = 
k RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 
t Dept. FG-12, Placerville, Calif. 
I enclose 25c (coin or stamps) for gorgeous 
f 1962 IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK, as soon 
as ready, and also free Certificate good for 
i expensive new Iris with my first order for 
i Iris. 
i Print Name 
Q St. or RFD 


City 
Loeauaasunwaeannanaan 
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Fluorescent Light Gardening 
(Continued from page 31) 

The choice of fixtures lies between 
the “industrial” fixture and the “strip” 
fixture, and will depend on your own 
preference. There is little difference 
in light output between the two, but 
the strip fixture is usually less expen- 
sive. In 20-watt (not recommended 
because it is inefficient for growing 
purposes) and 40-watt fixtures there 
is a choice of “preheat” or “rapid 
start.” Select the preheat because it is 
usually less expensive, and because 
a rapid-start fixture may give trouble 
when used under the high humidity 
conditions needed in growing areas. 
In the 74-watt size (96 inches) the 
slimline fixture, which uses a single 
pin type base, is preferred. Try not to 
use three- or six-foot fixtures because 
they are not popular sizes and may 
have to be obtained on a special order 
resulting in delay and extra expense. 

Be sure that your electrical system 
will carry the added load. A normal 
house circuit will carry about 1200 
watts of fluorescent lights safely, if 
used for nothing else. A time-control 
switch which turns the lights on and 
off automatically at the same time 
every day is a good investment. Buy 
a good one (ten to 12 dollars) with 
an Underwriters Approved label. It 
should have a capacity of at least 1500 
watts and be easy to set. 

Incandescent light is not necessary 
as a supplement to the fluorescent 
light, but will do no harm so long as 
the bulbs are far enough away not 
to burn the plants. Fluorescent light 
will not burn a plant, even when it 
strikes water on a leaf. 

Almost all of the kinds of fluores- 
cent tubes on the market today will 
work for plants, and all cost about 
the same, but some do better than 
others. Most fluorescent tubes are 
manufactured for the purpose of 
enabling people to see, and people use 
the green and yellow parts of the 
color spectrum for this purpose. Plants, 
on the other hand, use the red and 
blue parts of the spectrum and have 
little or no use for the yellow and 
green. The best results are obtained 
with tubes which contain relatively 
high quantities of the red and blue 
parts of the visible color spectrum and 
low quantities of the yellow and green 
parts of the spectrum. 

Our best results have been obtained 
from the following tubes, listed in 
order of preference: (1) a half-and- 
half mixture of “daylight” and “natu- 


ral” tubes; or (2) a half-and-half 
mixture of “daylight” and “deluxe 
warm white” (the latter is named 
“Home-Line” by one manufactu:er) ; 
or (3) “cool white.” For an area 
where display of plants is more im- 
portant than their culture, the “natu. 
ral” tubes enhance the color of both 
flowers and foliage and make a dra- 
matic display. 

There is now available a fluores- 
cent tube developed specifically for 
growing plants, called Gro-Lux. It 
contains the red and blue colors which 
plants can utilize, and casts a lavender 
glow. Flowering house plants in my 
garden now growing under Gro-Lux 
lamps are superior in every respect to 
identical plants growing under any of 
the other kinds of tubes: more sub- 
stantial root systems, earlier and three 
to four times heavier budding and 
flowering, more vivid flower color, 
more compact foliage; they give the 
impression that they are enjoying 
buoyant good health. 

Other phases of good 
(humidity, temperature, ventilation 
and fertilizing) should be observed 
when growing with artificial light, 
according to the demands of the 
plants being grown. 

The indoor gardener can choose 
from an almost limitless number of 
plants that will do well under fluores- 
cent lights. The plants described in 
the following paragraphs will flower 
with 15 to 16 hours of light every 24 
hours, in a temperature range of 62 
degrees at night to 75 degrees in the 
daytime, with a relative humidity of 
from 40 to 60 per cent. Many of them 
will do well with less than these ideal 
conditions. Plants must have a period 
of darkness in every 24 hours, and you 
cannot do them a favor by letting the 
lights burn around the clock. 

Gloxinias are probably the second 
most popular flowering house plant 
for fluorescent-light culture, which is 
understandable, because of their beauty 
— sometimes flamboyant, sometimes 
delicate. They need more light than 
African violets. Seedlings will flower 
in three months if given ideal condi- 
tions of humidity and temperature, 
in four months with less-perfect con- 
ditions. They should be placed three 
to four inches below the tubes when 
small, the distance being increased 
gradually until the top of the mature 
plant is about eight inches below the 
tubes. Gloxinias started from tubers 
are handled in the same manner, and 
flower in ten to 14 weeks. 
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} piscias require less light than 
Afi:can violets, and do best when 
placed at least ten inches below the 
tubes, at the ends of the tubes where 
the light is less efficient than it is in 
the middle. The light enhances the 
beautiful foliage colors, and promotes 
flowering. Some excellent episcias for 
fluorescent-light culture are dianthi- 
flora, ‘Chocolate Soldier, ‘Filigree,’ 
‘Pinkiscia,’ ‘Orange Princess,’ reptans, 
‘Tropical Topaz,’ lilacina var. lilacina, 
and ‘Viridifolia.” The growing tips of 
episcias will brown and wither if the 
plant receives too much light. 

Although some columneas, such as 
C. hirta, need the short days of fall 
to initiate buds, there are others that 
produce their magnificent orange 
flowers several times a year under 
fluorescent light. Those which do best 
are the trailers, grown in pots and 
allowed to trail over the side of the 
bench, or in baskets suspended between 
two fixtures. Two outstanding hybrid 
columneas which flower when young 
are ‘Ithacan’ and ‘Othello,’ both from 
a cross made at Cornell University. 
The tops of these two plants should 
be six to eight inches below the tubes. 
Other columneas which flower inter- 
mittentiy, about ten inches below the 
tubes, are illepida, gloriosa and ‘Vera 
Covert.’ Two columneas which pro- 
duce yellow flowers all year are tulae 
var. flava and verecunda. The latter 
is prettiest when hung so it can be 
viewed from beneath the plant. 

There are many other gesneriads 
which flower under lights if given 
good culture. These include aeschy- 
nanthus, alloplectus, boea, gloxinera, 
hypocyrta, klugia, kohleria, rechstein- 
eria, smithiantha and streptocarpus. 

Almost all begonias are at their 
best in a fluorescent light garden, the 
exception being some of the rhizom- 
atous kinds which need fall’s short days 
to flower, but even they luxuriate un- 
der lights when grown as foliage 
plants. Many of the begonias which 
show a semi-dormancy when grown 
under available natural light in the 
winter do not observe any dormancy 
under fluorescent light. 

In the semperflorens, or wax be- 
gonia group, some of the prettiest 
singles are ‘Carmen,’ ‘Christmas 
Cheer,’ ‘Fiesta,’ ‘Karin’ and the “Tau- 
sendschoen’ group. ‘Cinderella,’ ‘Curly- 
locks,’ ‘Fire Fly,’ ‘Goldylocks,’ ‘Pista- 
chio’ and ‘Thimbleberry’ are fine 
semi-double flowering varieties. Dou- 
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HARD DATE 


A Beautiful Ornamental 
Cultivated Centuries Before the Christian Era 


This hardy tree withstands zero temperatures and is adapted to all 
kinds of soil; bears at an early age, and is a constant producer of 
delicious chocolate-colored fruit which tastes like dates or figs. 
Delicious when eaten fresh or cured like dates, and excellent for 
preserves, jams, desserts or confections. Blooms very late, highly 
Ornamental. Fully explained in our catalog. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 419 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES—419 PRICES REDUCED 
Join the millions of Burpee customers who get this 
most popular of all garden books every winter. 
Garden popularity is increasing day byday,so this 
big 1962 issue is going fast. Don’t risk being too 
late to ask for one—write today, on coupon below. 


r THIS SIDEFOR ByANAS 
i 
\ 


er 


NOW! 


USE TO GET 
THE 1962 BURPEE 
SEED CATALOG 


Send me the big 1962 
Burpee Seed Cata- 


rs catalo 


| WANT EVERY READER 

Pe SA ae a 

fo EARLIANA TOMATO 
i “KING OF THE EARLIES’’ 


Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 


a resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 
S< table or canning. Send 425 seep 


5c for mailing 125 seed 
and copy of Seed and Nursery Catalog. FREE 
CONDON BROS, SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 


R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept. 355, Rockford, ILL. 


ss, America’s Leading 
Burpee | 


Seeds, 


SEED CATALOG 


This magnificent new 87th 
annual BurpeeSeed Catalogisthe 
finest ever published—an authen- 
tic directory of foremost flowers 
and vegetables, many available 
only fromBurpeeSeeds. Hundreds 
of pictures, 121 in color. Fullof 
helpful information about best 
flowers, vegetables. It’s the easy 
shop-by-mail way togetseedsand 
plan your garden with America’s 
finest selections—1381 varieties, 


Superb New Flowers 
Burpee’s Super Tetra Giant Ruf- 
fled Snapdragons (see at left), the 
prize-winning Red Man Zinnia 
and 17 more new creations will 
bring new beauty to your garden. 


Burpee Hybrid Vegetables 
Extra Delicious 
CUT FAMILY FOOD COSTS 
Grow bigger, better, more deli- 
cious, garden-fresh vegetables. 
Enjoy healthful, vitamin-rich 
meals with Burpee Hybrids. 


Burpee Seeds Make 
Gardening Extra Easy 
Only with flowers from seeds can 
you have such a lavish color dis- 
play all summer. They’re fun to 
grow. You'll have hundreds of 
plants for less than a cent apiece! 


= CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY @8 St Bm fm a Bt Se oe ey 
SPECIAL OFFER —to Get Acquainted 


7 New and Better ¢ 
Flowers, All Easy to Grow 


$2 VALUE-All These 7 Packets Burpee Seeds, Only 





log with new exclu- 
sive Burpee flowers, 
Hybrid Vegetables, 
chockful of ideas,ad- 


vice for me to have 
a better garden. 


t 

; 

i 

} 

¥ 
Be 
: (Check in Box above 
i 
i 
l 
i 
i 


to get this most pop- 
ular seed catalog.) 


THIS COUPON TO 


BE MAILED TO: s 


Miracle Marigolds Last winter 
1,000,000 seeds were atomic treat- 
ed to grow these seeds that increase 
+ md chance to find a big pure white 

arigold and get $10,000. Pkt. 50c 
Burpee Super Giant Zinnias 
Rare, unusual, pleasing colors and 
multicolors. Long stems. Pkt. 25c 
Crown Jewels Petunias Bright- 
est colors, mixed. Have Hybrid vig- 
or, bloom more, longer. Pkt. 25¢ 


Tall Giant Ruffled Snapdragons 
Rugged plants, sturdier spikes, big- 
ger flowers. Mixed colors. Pkt. 2 

Burpeeana Extra Early Asters 
Large flowers on long stems, erect 
plants, in bloom when others are 
only in bud. Mixed colors. Pkt.25¢ 
Magic Carpet Double Portulaca 
Creeping plants,all colors. Pkt. 25¢ 
Sweet Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
Favorite white edging. Pkt. 25¢ 


Check Here to Save $1.00 and Get All 7 Packets above 
(No. 937—$2.00 value for $1.00)—and Enclose $1.00 


Atlee Burpee Co. 290 Burpee Building 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
I 





New WILDFLOWER CATALOG 


Write for Putney Nursery's new Spring catalog. 
We specialize in native, hardy Wildflowers, Trees, 
Shrubs, Perennials and Herbs. 1962 catalog mailed 
in Janvary. 

“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 


Box 130G Putney, Vt. 


Shows VIGOR- 
TREATED—Newest 
and best Roses, 
Flowers, Shrubs, 
Trees, Bulbs, etc. 


KRIDER NURSERIES 
Box 931 Middlebury, Ind. 


CLEMATIS 
GARDEN GUIDE! 


Full illustrated details on America’s 
most beautiful everblooming vines. 
Many colors, huge blooms SPECIAL 
OFFER, on each pink, purple, and blue 
flowing varieties—all 3 postpaid only 


$5.38. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON, INC. FAIRPORT B-121, N.Y. 


FREE—BONSAI 


TREE CATALOG 


Showing real Bonsai trees with in- 

teresting stories. More new varieties 

of Trees, new Books, Planters, and 

Accessories. Send for yours today. 
EXCLUSIVE GROWERS OF MINIATURE TREES 


TINYTREES NURSERY, BOX 53F, FRESNO, CALIF. 





HARRIS SEEDS 


Harris’ Moreton Hybrid Tomato 


ISN’T THIS JUST WHAT 
YOU’RE LOOKING FOR? 


© The Finest of Quality 

© Large, Attractive Fruit 

e Early Ripening but a Long Bearing Season 
© Firm, Meaty Structure 

© Brilliant Red Flesh 


The one tomato that combines them all is Harris’ 
great Moreton Hybrid. Try it and see why so 
many growers in the North, South and Midwest 
now raise no other kind. 


it is available only from Harris Seeds 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


't is packed with information and hundreds of 
beautiful illustrations. Send a card today! 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


51 Moreton Farm ¢ Rochester 11, N. Y. 


1962 CATALOG now r5cady | 
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ble-flowering beauties are ‘Ballet,’ “Bo- 
Peep, the ‘Geneva’ group, ‘Pink 
Camellia,’ and ‘Snowdrop.’ 

Almost any angel-wing begonia will 
flower continuously under lights. Some 
of the best small varieties are ‘Dainty 
Spray’ with bright green leaves and 
delicate pink flowers: ‘Orange Rubra’ 


| with its showy clusters of large bright 
| orange flowers; and ‘Pinafore’ which 


has silver-spotted dark green leaves 
lined with deep red, and bright sal- 
mon flowers. 

Begonia ‘San Miguel’ is outstanding 


| among the hairy-leaved begonias. Of 


all the kinds of plants I grow under 
lights, it is my favorite. 

In the rhizomatous group of be- 
gonias, B. masoniana (also called ‘Iron 
Cross’) is spectacular with its emerald- 
green, nubby leaves each centered with 
a chocolate-colored replica of the Ger- 
man iron cross. 

The foliage of rex begonias is more 
colorful and dramatic under artificial 
lights than it is in a greenhouse, out- 
doors or on a window sill. I recom- 
mend any rex begonia for lights, but 
to name a few: ‘Can-Can’ has a 
metallic iridescence; ‘Crimson Glow’ 
is lavender-pink and silver; ‘King Ed- 
ward IV’ has bumpy red-purple leaves 
with rose spots; ‘Merry Christmas’ is 
red, green and silver; ‘Fire Flush’ and 
‘Curly Fire Flush,’ red center and edge 
on green leaves, all covered with fine 
red hairs. Place the last two so you 
can see the undersides of the leaves 
when the light shines through them. 

Norfolk Island pine (Araucaria 
excelsa) has formal, tiered branches 
of bright green needles, the lighter- 
green growing tips lending a fringed 
appearance. It grows straight and true, 
four to six inches a year, about ten 
inches below the tubes. Use it as a 
living Christmas tree on the table. 

Chinese evergreen (Aglaonema 
modestum) is usually grown as a foli- 
age plant. Placed about 14 inches be- 
low the tubes, mine has flowered 
(calla-type flower) and set clusters of 
seed pods which have been on for 
almost a year and are not yet ripe. 

Firefern (Oxalis hedysaroides ru- 
bra) is an erect, shrubby plant with 
fernlike foliage of iridescent bur- 
gundy, topped by many bright little 
yellow flowers. With top of plant two 
to three inches below the tubes, it 


| flowers continuously and remains com- 


pact and bushy. Caution: Fireferns 
can’t stand a draft. 

Two delightful, seemingly ever- 
blooming, plants which can be started 


from seed are Exacum affine, a mem- 
ber of the gentian family, nicknamed 
German violet, a bushy little jewel 
with loads of blue, star-like fravrant 
flowers with deep yellow stamens. and 
a plant called ‘Microsperma Golden 
Tassel’ (Mentzelia bartonioides) which 
has primrose-like foliage and upi cing 
trumpets of bright chrome yellow, 
with a multitude of stamens growing 
a half-inch above the petals, viving 
each flower the appearance of wear- 
ing a veil. Both of these plants stay 
under four inches tall, and flower 
profusely when grown six inches be- 
low the tubes. 

A startling planting combination 
was discovered when a packet of im- 
patiens seeds was accidentally spilled 
in a pot of browallia. The trailing 
Browallia speciosa major with its vi- 
olet-blue, almost everblooming flowers, 
and impatiens ‘Blaze’ which is extra 
dwarf with dark foliage and bright 
scarlet-orange flowers, really catch the 
eye when planted in the same pot. 
Keep tops of plants about seven or 
eight inches below the tubes. 

Cacti, especially when started from 
seed or purchased when very small, 
will make you gasp with astonishment 
the morning you discover a brilliant 
flower three times as big as the plant. 
Many other succulents will flower 
under lights, too. They like to be close 
to the tubes, as little as one inch below. 

Coleus resembles the wax begonias 
in reaction to fluorescent light—vivid 
colors not seen in outdoor culture. 

An ornamental cetten plant 
started from seed, will hold a child’s 
attention for months, with its pink 
buds and creamy blossoms which ma- 
ture to big white bolls of cotton. Four 
to five months from sowing the seed, 
there will be buds, blossoms and bolls 
on the plant at the same time, grown 
six to eight inches below the tubes. 

Seeds can be started and _ plants 
brought to maturity at any time of 
the year when you garden indoors 
with fluorescent lights. The lights can 
be used as a flower factory, where 
plants can be grown to perfection for 
display in other parts of the home, 
and returned to the lights when they 
start to deteriorate. Fixtures can be 
swung under greentrouse benches, 
practically doubling growing space. 

A word of warning is in order: 
Like salted peanuts, you can’t stop 
with just one fluorescent-light garden. 
You'll soon be appraising the pos- 
sibilities of converting closets, cup- 
boards and the guest room to gardens! 


Flower and Garden Magazine 
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. HANDBOOK FOR JUDGING POINSETTIAS, sedllbiadboth euneee, Ceres oo ee taraast an aah scene ons oa 
‘ 0 ua rees at a , 
8 published by the American Poinsettia So possible through efficient, large quantity and “Shade Tress, Shrubs azslecs 20d 
T- ciety, Box 94, Mission, Texas, 50c. production. Rhododendron. It also contains much val- 
av , ORDER Our illustrated catalog includes whole- uable information on planting and a guide 
) This handbook was written EARLY sale listings and many valuable specials for Christmas Tree growers. 
* recognition of a need for more uniform -----; 
e- ar hoes Sins Please send 1962 illustrated Catalog [J 
sandards in exhibiting and judging e g 
poinsettias.” The committee preparing the MUSSER Print name and address clearly 
- handbook included four nationally ac- FORESTS Name. | 
’ credited flower show judges. They give Box 73-L sila ! 
the scales of points for judging specimen | 
ng blooms, collections of specimens and con- INDIANA, PA. 
Om tainer-grown plants. These scales have 
s, been approved by the Society and the 
a feature article gives the interpretation, FLOWER 
ht : . ° ‘ : 
/ point by point. Other interesting topics 
wm presented are, “Poinsettia Varieties, Their econ BOOK 
ot. ; 5 en” idee alee : Sas 
a Characteristics,” “Exhibiting Poinsettias 4 o0O0 IDEAS If you love fewer, we went yeu to have © free 
ae remeetion Ss Ancsigements, for y our new garden... copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1962. 
om ; s 
. NEW HORIZONS IN FLOWER ARRANGE- in INTER-STATES 1962 This cotolog lists & 


describes over 3000 


‘SPRING CATALOG! 


Get your personal copy of America’s most excit- 


varieties of flower 
seed and plants — 


nt MENT, by Myra J. Brooks with Mary Alice 
a and John P. Roche, 192 pages, indexed, 


j ing garden book .. . 84 colorful pages of flowers, Also seed of house 
nt. 18 color plates and 115 black and white shrubs, trees, fruits. Featuring new All America a ae 
ail photographs; M. Barrows and Company, Roses, Glads, Mums, plus many other new aatians. ae 

N Y k $10 items. Page after page of money- nouncing index, 
ose ew YOrK, . saving ideas for permination febien, 
Tie °. . . . ots o elp in- 
— New horizons in flow er arranging have ee fots of helpte 
las been reached by using floral design to Many free premiums & gardening tips. i al 
. end o po 
vid complement crafted objects, such as pot- S. f f / J today aan 
tery, woodcarving and needlework, shown / gs: pase pLowen 
nt, in this breathtakingly-beautiful book. The INTER-STATE NURSERIES BOOK 
. °° . America’s Lorgest Direct-to-You Nurseries 
d’s book is divided into four parts. In the 5121 E ST., HAMBURG, IOWA GEORGE Ww. PARK SEED co. 
‘nk first, the reader is introduced to unusual GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 
na- treasures to be used in arranging from 
bur the handcrafts of New England to the 
ed, exotic forms of tropical plant materials For You!—From Henry Field’s... 
- ’ 
ols from the South. “The Amateur Crafts- AMERICAS MOST COMPLETE 
wn man” is the theme of the second section 
which shows the practical craftwork of SEED & NURSERY CATALOG 
nis early America, teen-age craft classes and 
a the experiments of the authors. Primitive E. 
om plants, primitive art, folk art, museum « 
a x ; “Now...you can shop from your 
ee exhibits and music suggested ideas for the favorite chair in this “depart- 
exe compositions in part three, “The De- , ws prom sctrylee pagce Fc 
Sos signer-Craftsman.” Part four provides in- WENRY FIELD Your — oe 
ne spiration for flower show plans based on important money, too.” 2011 ITEMS IN 88 COLORFUL PAGES 
, i _ 
hev the theme “Festival of Flowers and You'll have loads of fun shopping in the new Henry SERENE TENS Re 


Shade, Ornamental Trees—Roses—Berries— 
Vegetables, Melons, Herbs—Shrubs—Vines, 


Field catalog! Sure, you can sit down with your family, 
talk over and plan your garden or yard, and order in 


be Crafts.” Pictured are the exhibits of a 


1€S, 


hospital therapy program flower show 
which followed this theme. Superb pho- 
tography coupled with the interesting text 
make this an enlightening, inspiring book 
for anyone who appreciates beauty in art 
and nature and wishes to re-create it for 
his own enjoyment. 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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comfort, in your own sweet time. And such variety 
to choose from— 2011 individual items, 253 money- 
saving collections in 88 wonderful pages. 

You'll see new things you can’t buy anywhere else 

. new fruit and shade trees, roses, house plants. 
Nearly every item is illustrated in full color and 
carefully described. Remember, you can't beat the 
Henry Field guarantee, either. 

So, before you buy any seed or nursery stock this 
ear, be sure to shop first at home... from your 


enry Field catalog. It’s yours free and. postpaid. Just 
mail coupon today! 


Hedging—House Plants—Evergreens —Field 
and Grass Seed—Gardening Supplies, ete. 


eeam “For Over 60 Years” saasd 
g HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
164 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


Send me your new full-color catalog right away 
.» free and postpaid! 
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HARDY NUT TREES 


FOR PROFIT, BEAUTY AND SHADE 


All the newest varieties of delicious nuts can 
now be grown in your own yard. Chinese Chest- 
nuts, Hall’s Almond, Filberts, Hardy Pecans 
and English Walnuts. Fully described alon 
with many unusual shrubs, trees & fruits. Sen 
today for FREE catalog. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES, Inc. BOX 225 GENEVA, OHIO 


MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
S To a Vine 





Now—You can grow the world’s most 
amazing Tomato right in your own 
garden and get from 2 to 3 bushels of 


delicious ripe tomatoes from a vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


TauP-.- CROP 


» TOMATO grows 16 to 20 ft. high with 
huge fruit weighing as much as 2 

Se pounds and measuring 6 in. across. Fine, 
¥ meaty, solid tomatoes, wonderful 
flavor. Unexcelled for canning and slic- 
ing. Outyields all other known varie- 


ties. Grows any place. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Regular 50¢ Pkt. only 


3 for 25¢ Limit 3 Pkts. 10 


PREE: BURGESS Garden Guide Cat- 
Glog listing unusual Seeds and Plants. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
153-G, Galesburg, Mich. 


KUNDERD 
GLADIOLUS 


Have you seen 
the all NEW 1962 
Kunderd Catalog? 


A copy is yours for the asking. You'll thrill to 
the many new varities offered this year by the 
world famous Kundred Farms. Again this 
year, many old favorites are back... at the 
same low Kunderd prices. And, Kunderd 
bulbs are guaranteed to bloom the first year! 
Send a post card with your name and address 
for your FREE copy of the all new 1962 
Kunderd Gladiolus Catalog today. Address: 


KUNDERD GLADIOLUS FARMS 


Department FG-12, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
The Home of Ruffled and Laciniated Gladiolus - Our 82nd Year 





GROW INDOORS ON SMALL TREES 


DWARF FIGS 


Delicious, sweet fruits the first year. Very unusual 
House Plant. Easy to grow. Also a wide variety of 
flowering trees and shrubs. Write for free catalog 
listing hundreds of nursery bargains. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 423 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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Grow your own Holly for Xmas 


decorations. Hardy in North. 
FREE planting guide catalog. 
Write for your copy 


EMLON ce) ied — 


sville, Mich. 


today. 


The BEGINNING GARDENER 
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HILLSIDE GARDENING 


Hillside gardening has its joys and 
its sorrows—its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. To have “ready made” 
the site for a rock garden or a bank 
right at hand for native plants is a 
rare pleasure. A slope gives a natural 
setting for picturesque planting. 

On the other hand it is dishearten- 
ing to find seeds or plants buried 
under several inches of mud or roots 
entirely exposed after a downpour. 
Maintenance has to be considered— 
tending the plants or mowing areas of 
grass—and the problem of getting up 
and down the hillside garden. 

The slope can be terraced — the 
ground leveled off so that flat surfaces 
are established at different heights for 
planting. On a very steep slope there 
may be space for only one row of 
plants on some of the levels. Then 
several feet down, another terrace is 
made, and so on to the foot of the 
slope. Leave space for paths parallel 
to some of the rows so that the plant- 
ings can be enjoyed at close range. 

Construct steps from top to bottom, 
or wherever needed, to get to the dif- 
ferent levels most easily. Use natural 
flat rock if available, or broken slabs 
of old cement walks or floors. Support 
these with smaller pieces underneath 
to hold each step firmly in place. In 
the spring the steps should be exam- 
ined to see if any have been heaved 
out of place during the winter’s freez- 
ling and thawing. Heavy rains may 








j 
| 


cause enough softening of the soil to 
loosen some of the steps. Repairs are 
then in order. 

Various dwarf plants (sedums are 
good, and some of the low veronicas) 
will help to hold the soil in place 
around the steps and add to the 
beauty. The combination of steps and 
plants is very pleasing to the eye. 

If the slope is gradual, each level, 
or some of them, may be made wide 
enough to accommodate a row of 
shrubs with a row or two of peren- 
nials or annuals, and the remainder 
in lawn grass. If native rock is near 
at hand, a retaining wall can be built 
instead of using shrubs at the back. 

While in the Pacific Northwest some 
years ago, I was impressed with some 
unusual seed frames on a hillside. The 
owner, a nurseryman, had constructed 
the pocket-like beds from rocks on 
very uneven ground. ‘The backs were 
level with the terrain but they were 
two or three feet above ground level 
at the front. Rocks fitted snugly to- 
gether formed the framework of the 
seed beds. They were most attractive, 
at the same time forming level, pro- 
tected beds on a rough hillside. 

Hillside gardens require an abund- 
ance of humus mixed with the soil to 
enable rain water to soak in quickly 
instead of washing down the slope. 
Mulches aid in preventing washing as 
well as help in maintenance by con- 
trolling a certain amount of weed 


lrises and daylilies 
are used in this 
hillside planting. 
Rocks hold the soil 
in place to keep it 
from washing to 

the next level. 
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wth. I have seen a vegetable gar- 
den located on a steep slope with the 
rows running up and down the hill, 
east and west. Each time it rained all 
the loose soil was washed away leav- 
ing only hard barren soil. If the rows 
had been made across the slope north 
and south, they would have been 
much shorter, but a considerable 
amount of washing would have been 
prevente d. Terracing would have 
helped even more but would have re- 
silted in an annual plowing problem 
because the width of the garden was 
too narrow to have permitted the use 
of the only tools at hand, the heavy 
fam equipment. And if plowed the 
length of the garden, reconstruction of 
the terraces would have been necessary 
each season. 

Hemerocallis (daylilies) are ideal 
for hillside planting. They have fleshy 
strong roots that hold the soil in place, 
have fewer troubles in the way of in- 
sects and diseases, can take neglect, 
do not require frequent dividing and 
resetting. By having different varieties 
—early, medium, and late—an ex- 
tremely long blooming period is pos- 
sible. They may be grown from seed 
but if named plants are preferred, 
hundreds of lovely varieties in a good 
color range are available. 

Lily beds on slopes are assured of 
excellent drainage. Most of them re- 
quire fairly deep planting so that if 
sil is washed away, seldom would 
enough erode to uncover the bulbs in 
away to be harmful. For sunny loca- 
tions use such lilies as regal hybrids, 
L. concolor in red and in yellow, L. 
amabile, L. callosum and Mid-Cen- 
tury hybrids. Speciosum lilies in pink 
and white, L. henryi and its hybrids 
and aurelian hybrid lilies appreciate 
shade during the noonday hours. Use 


Cement slabs from § 
an old floor are used 
as steps for this 
hillside garden. 
Sedums are both 
useful (to hold the 
soil in place) and 
attractive. The 
foliage clump at the 
foot of the tree is 
that of heuchera. 
Hardy amaryllis 
(Lycoris squamigera) 
bloom on the top 
level; daylilies 
further down. 
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a mulch to keep the soil cool. 

Penstemons grow well on a slope. 
However, they are shallow rooted and 
are not able to hold the soil in place 
should there be undue washing. The 
taller kinds such as P. grandiflorus 
and its hybrids, and P. cobaea with 
its large flowers, require staking to 
hold them perfectly upright. P. hirsu- 
tus and P. digitalus make quantities 
of fibrous roots and appear able to 
hold their own. They do not require 
staking. Tall bearded irises do well on 
terraces if placed against a retaining 
wall or where there is no washing. 
The rhizomes can be embedded to 
such an extent that it is harmful if 
they are exposed to washing rains. Si- 
berian and spuria irises are less likely 
to either be washed out or covered 
too much. 

Among native plants, tradescantia, 
bloodroot, trillium, Phlox divaricata, 
P. pilosa, hepatica, Dutchman’s- 
breeches, mertensia (bluebell) and 
the dwarf, hardy asters do well if 
plenty of woodsy; humusy soil is pro- 
vided. Most of them appreciate shade. 

An eastern or northern slope may 
call for a rock garden. Here sedums, 
hens-and-chickens (sempervivums) , 
Campanula garganica, Alyssum saxa- 
tile and its varieties citrinum and flo- 
repleno, hardy candytuft, primroses, 
dwarf phlox, and many other plants 
grow to perfection among the rocks. 

Lilies-of-the-valley can be used in a 
shady moist hillside planting but will 
tolerate sunnier, drier locations, too. 
Vines of various kinds such as peren- 
nial sweet peas, Vinca minor, and 
some kinds of creeping euonymus can 
be used to hold the soil in place on a 
slope. Low, prostrate junipers make 
good trailers and add greenness to the 
winter scene. ¢ 


Special, to 
a 2 Get Acquainted 


Sites FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 
popular than ever—wonderful for house 
plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens. 
Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 
let, salmon, rose, pink and white, mixed. 
Why pay a big price for plants when you 
can raise your own for just 10c! 

SPECIAL—50c-Pkt. postpaid for 10c. Start seeds 
now (we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY! 
BURPEE SEED CATALOG FREE—Pictures and describes 
all best flowers and vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 292 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


P, 3-15¢ Packets, ONLY 10c. 45c Value 
Ss fea White & Blue. Gorgeous 5 in. Blooms, 
Ss Sy 234 in. thick, on stately stems. Send 10c for 


Byes these a asters and 
. an —— EE 


Golden Sines 


Brilliant New Orange Floribunda 
AARS and Gold Medal Winner 


Plant this prize-winning floribunda 
for masses of red-tipped buds and 
golden orange blooms which appear 
again and again in a riot of breath- 
taking color. Compact, sturdy, easy 
to grow, beautiful in border planting. 
Send today! $2.50 each, 3 for $6.60 


NEW P&D ROSE GUIDE 
See Golden Slippers, new 
prize-winners, gorgeous P&D 
roses in high-fidelity color 

. « descriptions of 100 
others. Illustrated planting, 
landscaping, arrangement 
ideas—a true rose guide. 
Only 50¢ (Refunded on $5 
order). Send your 50¢ today! 


CT Cy 


ROSE GROWERS 


SCAPPOOSE 412, OREGON 





SRN Oem ea: 


Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢€ 


=m Gorgeous, easy to grow house Postpaid 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with big. 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. SEND ONLY 25c for 1; a 
SOctor 2; $i for S. Order now 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 354, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Newest Varieties of Disease Free 


NUT TREES 


Double Value — Shade Plus Profits 


Best varieties of English Walnut, Mardy Pecans, Black 
Walnut, Chestnut, etc. Heavy bearers. Enough nuts to 
eat plus some to sell. Excellent for shade. = E catalog. 
Over 100 bargains in shrubs, evergreens, fruits, roses, 
trees. Write for your copy today. 

Ackerman Nursery, 408 Lake St., 


FREE! Stern’s 1962 
3 Spring Catalog 


New ideas for your garden 


Please send 50c for postage and 
handling west of the Mississippi. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 
DEPT. 120 GENEVA, N. Y. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Ideal for home garden, require little 
space, full size fruit, bear early, 2nd or 
3rd year, DWARF PEACH, APPLE, 
PEAR; New North Star Dwarf C HERRY. 
Also new grapes, nut trees, Berries, NEW 
Sparkling Ornamentals. Guaranteed Stock. 
New 1962 Color Catalog. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


908-L W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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COMPLETE GARDENING 
CATALOG FOR 7962/ 


The all-new 1962 
Vaughan’s ‘‘Gardening 
Illustrated’’ willanswer 
all of your gardening 
questions... offers de- 
pendable authoritative 
advice resulting from 86 
| years of successful ex- 
perience .. . illustrates 
the largest selection of 
flowers and vegetables 
in the U.8.A., also 
shrubs and lawn and 
You cannot purchase 
this catalog anywhere, but the — 
below or a postcard brings it promptly . 
and absolutely free. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
. $1.45 Value -- Only 25¢ 


One packet 25c Golden Heart 
Zinnia. One 50c packet Alyssum 
Pink Heather. One 35¢ packet 
Petunia F-2 Starred Mixture. 
One 35c packet Snapdragon 
Master Biend F-2. Fine seed 
pelletized for easy sowing. Four 


garden products. 


kets for only 25c with Free 
Jaughan's Catalog. 


a 
PELL 


601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. Winois Dept. 


24 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. FGM-121 
CD Please send “Gardening Illustrated’” FREE 
DC Special Offer—Enclosed is 25c for 4 packets. 


i rccriniiestenene teen 
Address 
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Poinsettias as Cut Flowers 
(Continued from page 30) 


for five to eight minutes, until the sap 
has congealed for about an inch or two 
up the stem. Some exhibitors condi- 
tion stems in alcohol for as much as 20 
minutes. The stem ends may be seared 
over a gas flame, but a candle or 
cigarette lighter do not give off an 
adequate amount of heat to seal the 
cut quickly. 

If the stem is re-cut above the part 
that is sealed, it is necessary to again 
place the stem in boiling water for one 
or two minutes, or in alcohol for at 
least ten minutes. 

Following any treatment, the blos- 
som and stem should be submerged 
in the bathtub or other large container 
for several hours or over night. Ab- 
sorption of water by the bracts is im- 
portant for the preservation of the 
blossoms. The same results may be 
obtained by dipping the blossom in 
water, draining it, enclosing it in a 
plastic bag and storing in a cool place. 
If it is to be held over for several days, 
refrigeration may be necessary. Care 
should be taken to prevent the blos- 
som from becoming water-logged as 
this will discolor the bracts and de- 
stroy them. 

Poinsettias are very fragile and every 
care should be taken when arranging 
them, to prevent breaks to bracts or 
stems as the sap will escape and cause 
wilting. If a bract is broken off or a 
small scratch or tear occurs, it can be 
sealed quickly with clear nail polish. 

Growing conditions sometimes af- 


| fect the keeping qualities of poinset- 
| tias. If treated the day before they 


are to be used, and if handled care- 
fully, it is possible to determine 
whether or not they will retain their 
beauty. Poinsettias with good sub- 
stance have good keeping qualities. 
Properly conditioned poinsettias 
may be used for several hours out of 
water and may be submerged in water 
afterwards to regain their freshness. 


GEN. WOOD TULIP 


The Dutch bulb growers have named 
a spectacular new Darwin hybrid tulip 
in honor of General Robert E. Wood 
of Chicago, retired chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. He was selected be- 
cause of his colorful career as a soldier, 
statesman and merchant. Two other 
prominent Americans, former presidents 
Hoover and Eisenhower, have had 
tulips named for them. The new 
variety, officially named ‘General R. 
E. Wood,’ is deep solid red with 
blooms up to eight inches across. 





However, the water in an a: range. 
ment container must be maintained at 
a level well above the treated part of 
the stem. Generally, they wiil last 
several days and at times up (o ten 
days. They last better in a cool room 
rather than in a warm, dry place. . 

That part of the stem which has 
been boiled or which has been in al. 
cohol may be soft and difficult to 
impale on a pin holder. Since care 
should be taken not to pierce the stem 
above the treated part, an auxiliary 
stem or stick may be carefully bound 
to it with florist tape to give required 
stiffness. Short-stemmed poinsettias 
may be used high in an arrangement 
if inserted in an orchid tube or bottle. 
The rubber cap of the orchid tube 
should be removed as there is danger 
of scratching the stem. The water 
level in the tube should be maintained 
since the water evaporates or is ab- 
sorbed rapidly in a dry atmosphere. 
Wet cotton surrounding the stem in 
the top of the tube will help to keep 
the moisture in. 

Blossoms on mature or semi-hard- 
wood stems are much easier to ar- 
range than those on soft green stems. 
They are sturdier and will remain 
stiff. The soft green stems will bend 
and shrivel within a short time and 
are not strong enough to hold up the 
weight of a poinsettia blossom. # 


New Forms of Iron 

(Continued from page 11) 
and came up with chelate. The word 
has its root in the Greek word “chele” 
meaning crab’s claw—the analogy is 
that the crab’s claws and the chelat- 
ing compound may hold an object 
(the metal ion) through more than 
one point of attachment. The greek 
ch is pronounced as k. 

The technically accepted term for 
the large organic structure that grasps 
the metal ion is ligand. When a ligand 
forms a stable, water-soluble metal 
chelate the ligand is said to be a se 
questering agent and the metal is said 
to be sequestered. 

But for the practical application 
in the garden it is enough to point out 
that chelated metals (which for the 
horticulturist are the same as se 
questered metals) are in a form that 
remains soluble over a wide range of 
soil acidity and alkalinity, making 4 
handy way to meet a plant’s nutt- 
tional needs without altering com- 
pletely the characteristics of the soil. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


T0 
MRS. C. C. 
FRANKLIN 


The Flower and Garden Founda- 
tion has given its 1961 Community 
Achievement Award to Mrs. C. C. 
Franklin of Perry, New Mexico. 

The award honors Mrs. Franklin’s 
outstanding leadership in community 
gardening as evidenced by her many 
years of 4-H club work. 

Her record of leadership service 
goes back 24 years. During that time 
she has worked with more than 370 
boys and girls. Of these, four have be- 
come national winners with beautifi- 
cation of home grounds, and three 
have been state winners with such 
projects. Two of the three state win- 
ners in gardening were her children, 
Clifford and Dretha. Her son Robert 
was the first national 4-H winner from 
Roosevelt County, New Mexico, with 
a beautification of home grounds 
project in 1942. 

In 1958 Mrs. Franklin’s group re- 
ceived the traveling trophy for the 
best Roosevelt County Club. Other 
organizations have recognized the out- 
standing work done by Mrs. Franklin. 
She has received the Roosevelt County 


December, 1961 


TO 
MRS. C. C. FRANKLIN 
FLOWER AND GARDEN 
FOUNDATION AWARD 
FOR 
HIGH COMMUNITY 
ACHIEVEMENT 
IN FOSTERING 
THE SPIRIT OF 
GARDENING 
1961 


J. C. Penney Award, and in 1959 was | 


state winner of the 4-H Leader Award. 


The Flower and Garden Founda: | 


tion announcement said Mrs. Franklin 
was selected because she seems to rep- 





resent the best of the excellent leader- | 


ship given by 4-H clubs, which in 


themselves are making a valuable con- 


tribution to community betterment. 

“It is hoped that the presentation 
of this award to Mrs. Franklin will 
draw attention to the recognition de- 
served by many who work unaided in 
more or less isolated places, to instill 
a spirit of betterment through garden- 
ing that reaches far beyond them,” 
the announcement added. 

The plaque awarded to Mrs Frank- 
lin reads: “To Mrs. C. C. Franklin, 
Flower and Garden Foundation 
Award for high community achieve- 
ment in fostering the spirit of garden- 
ing, 1961.” 

The Award was established in 1960 
to give annual recognition to those 
who have made noteworthy accom- 
plishments in community garden im- 
provement and beautification. # 


Mrs. C. C. Frank- 
lin, top row, second 
from right, is shown 
with a group of 4-H 


leaders and club | 


members. 
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1962 CATALOG « = 
* —jof ROSES < 


humm, | See PINK PARFAIT — Armstrong's 


= | superb Pink and Pastel All-America 
Grandiflora 


It’s yours FREE... and more fabu- 
lous than ever. Armstrong’s 1962 
Catalog of Roses, chock-full of 
money-saving special offers. More 
than 100 breathtaking varieties 
shown in glorious full color. Start 
planning next year’s garden now. 
Write for your FREE copy today. 


849 W. PHILLIPS 
NURSERIES, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


New! SUNGOLD 
_ Casaba 


Melon 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS 


Exotic Persian fruit 

ripens in 85 days! 
U. of New Hampshire develop- 
ment. Enjoy this tropical treat 
from your own garden. Big 5-Ib. 
golden melons with juicy, sugary 
greenish-white flesh. Delightful 
flavor. Write for Free Catalog. 


armer Seed & Nursery 


48 N.E. 15th, Faribault, Minn. 


WANT A BETTER GARDEN? 


Home gardeners will find help in the 
practical cultivation directions, the ac- 
curate descriptions and, above all, the 
superior varieties of flowers and vege- 
tables offered in our free 


1962 Catalog 


Many of the most famous varieties 
grown today are offered only by Harris 
Seeds— 


SEAFOAM 
HYBRID 
PETUNIA 


Quantities of 
huge flowers, 
glistening 
white. 


MORETON 
HYBRID 
TOMATO 


Early —large 

fruit of superb 

quality. Find 

out about these 

and other famous Harris specialties that 
can make your 1962 garden the best 
you’ve ever grown. 


Send a card for your free copy today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
50 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 
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P&G's catalog file 


omen THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT ! 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 
booklet on_trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 205-D Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Ol 
Address. 


WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Pool Building & Planting Instructions 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Closed Sundays — 2460 N. Euclid Avenue 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


NEW JAPANESE IRIS, 
DAYLILIES, POPPIES, LILIES 
All illustrated in natural colors in our 1962 Catalogs. 

SEND 50c NOW FOR YOUR COPY. 


Walter, Mare Gardens 


Box 38-FG-12 Boring, Oregon 


PLANT PERENNIALS 

FOR PERMANENCE 
Big new catalog lists many new & 
unusual, easy to grow Perennial [ 
plants. Send for your copy today. 
RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box $-12 Plainwell, Mich. 


PERENNIAL 
SATALRS 


ML 


Learn to make Professional corsages, arrange- 
ments, wedding and funeral designs. Study and 
earn your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 
full time money making opportunities or hobby. 
Send for Free Booklet “Opportunities in Floristry.” 


NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 
Studio D-121 11826 San Vicente Boulevard 
Los Angeles 49, California 


Hardy | RHODODENDRON | 


South to Your Garden 


Showiest broadleaf evergreen. 
Many colors to choose from. 
Write for FREE color catalog 
listing other exciting plants. 


EMLONG'S. I ee 306, Stevensville, Mich. 


WORLD’S ONLY COLORED CATALOG ON 


DAHLIAS 


32 pages with over 200 varieties listed. 140 
dahlias in color, with many more illustrated. 
Tips on culture, and special offers too. SEND 
25¢ TODAY FOR YOUR COPY! The only full 
color dahlia catalog in the world. Ready Jan. 


SWAN ISLAND DAHLIAS box 9016-p Canby, 


Oregon 





Here are ideas for holiday garden club programs 
that will bring cheer to hospital patients and 


children in orphanages. 


The Rosebud Junior Garden Club, 
Snyder, Oklahoma, has titled its Decem- 
ber meeting, “A Pleasure To Give.” Each 
of the 25 members brings a small gift 
to be wrapped and delivered later to a 
local rest home. 

The Richlawn Garden Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has as the theme of its Decem- 
ber program, “Heritage of Yuletide 
Warmth.” Members compete in a Christ- 
mas giftwrapping contest with gifts going 
to a children’s center and an orphanage. 
Gifts are limited to $1 each and the 
finished product is marked “boy” or 
“girl.” Suggested items include socks, 
stockings, gloves, mittens and _ toilet 
articles. Last year’s prize winners included 
boy’s socks wrapped as a rocket of striped 
paper with a solid color cone. Bath 
powder was wrapped as a doll. The 
skirt fashioned from construction 
paper, the head was a lemon with cloves 
for facial features, and curled paper for 
hair. With the presents go treats of tra- 
ditional candy canes. After the annual 
garden club Halloween party they take 
packages of candy which are used as 
prizes for games played at the center. 

Members of the Miami Valley Garden 
Club, Dayton, Ohio, bring potted plants 
to the December meeting to be given to 
the Stillwater Sanitarium and Bethany 
Lutheran Village, a home for the aged. 
The civic chairman finds out how many 
patients there are and decides how many 
plants members should bring to the meet- 
ing. This project has to be thought out 
in advance since it involves propagating 
cuttings into small, well-shaped plants. 
Favorites are African violets, begonias, 
coleus, geraniums, ivies, jerusalem cher- 
ries, peperomias, philodendrons, pothos 
and sansevierias. Members paint the pots 
or cover them with plastic or foil. 

One member chose as her special 
project plants of Sansevieria hahni, the 
low-growing, rosette-shaped species. She 
used small florists’ picks with fine wire 


was 


and fastened miniature Christmas tree 
balls to the picks. The wires were brought 
up between the foliage so the colored 
balls laid around the crown of the plant 
like bright bubbles. 

Members of the Greenleaf Garden 
Club, Madisonville, Kentucky, design and 
trim individual Christmas trees for pa- 
tients at the local tuberculosis hospital. 

Portsmouth, a southern Ohio garden 
club, furnishes gifts to the veterans’ hos- 
pital and their county home. Members of 
the Rosewood Garden Club of Dresden 
and Trinway, Ohio, baked 14 dozen 
cookies for patients at a local rest home 
and sent baskets of fruit and flowers at 
various times during the year. 

Several clubs banding together can 
accomplish much more than a single 
small club. Such a group made 106 ar 
rangements to give to the Athens State 
Hospital, Athens, Ohio. Clubs participat- 
ing were The Plains, Athens Garden and 
Nature, Albany, McArthur, Pomeroy, 
Richland Avenue, Glouster, Four Seasons, 
Hocking Garden Club and Rockbridge, 
and Star Garden Club of Dexter City, 
all in Ohio. 

In Milledgeville, Georgia, garden club 
members carry on a year round garden 
therapy program for mentally ill patients 
at Milledgeville State Hospital. They 
make gifts for patients and encourage 
those who are able to help to fashion 
simple gifts, flower arrangements and 
corsages. Last year the garden club mem- 
bers decorated the hospital buildings 
with decorations made jointly by them 
and the patients. Individual Christmas 
corsages will be made for each patient 
who is a member of the seven state hos 
pital garden clubs. These will be gifts 
from the sponsors. Christmas parties will 
be held at the regular hospital garden club 
meetings the week before Christmas. 

Does your club need ideas for hospital 
trays, for juniors to make or for other 
Christmas projects? Here are some taken 
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from the publication of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 

“For hospital favors make a fairly stiff 
mixture of plaster of Paris and water. 
Drop a heaping teaspoonful of the mix- 
ture on waxed paper. Insert a small ever- 
green branch, not more than three or four 
inches long and a small pine cone in the 
plaster of Paris. A place card may then 
be slipped in between the scales of the 
pine cone.” 

Here’s a good idea for the juniors. 
“Select a long, flat Idaho potato and 
carve a hole in the center large enough 
to hold a candle. Insert the candle, finish 
by sticking in greens, berries, cones and 
other decorations. The potato will keep 
greens fresh for two weeks.” 

Flower show committees—looking for 
show tags? Flower and Garden has 
printed an attractive tag of excellent de- 
sign which is available to garden clubs 
for the small handling charge of $1.50 
per thousand. Tags are punched and 
perforated, but you string them. The de- 
sign includes a speedy method to facilitate 
judging and record keeping. Write to 
Flower and Garden Show Tags, 543 West- 
port Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. ¢ 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or con- 
vention is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do we. 
To speed the word along get the 
news to us just as soon as it is news 
to you. Send calendar dates four 
months ahead of time. 

1. Type or print club name, date 
of show, theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 
Fairfield Road North, Minneapolis 
12, Minnesota. 

3. I cannot promise to answer all 
queries, but I’ll try to answer those 
accompanied by a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 


ON THE CALENDAR 


November 18, 19; orchid show of the 
Shreveport Orchid Society, Lambert Land- 
scape, 727 Azalea Drive, Shreveport, La. All 
orchid growers are invited to enter. 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., Nov. 18; 9 am. to 6 p.m., 
Nov. 19. 

December 5, 6; Christmas Flower Show, 
Clark County Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Knights of Columbus Hall, 326 Dayton Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. Theme, “Christmas Around 
the World.” 

December 9, 10; annual Christmas Greens 
Show, 4-H Bldg., 200 N. Griffith, El Dorado, 
Kans. Theme, ‘Peace on Earth.” 

December 9, 10; Christmas Greens Show, 
Methodist Church Fellowship Hall, Concordia, 
Kans. Admission free. 2 to 9 p.m., Dec. 9; 
12 to 5 p.m., Dec. 10. Theme, “The Road 
leads On.” 

December 13; eighth annual meeting, 
American Poinsettia Society, Cactus Tea 
Room, Mission, Tex., and 20th annual Poin- 
settia Show of Mission Garden Club, Mis- 
sion, Tex. Theme, “Home for Christmas.” 


December, 1961 


Rhymes and Reasons 

(Continued from page 27) 
While evening red and 
gray may send the traveler on his way, 
he will do well to make moderation 
his motto and not try to push on until 
night or he may end his journey 
dripping wet! And the gardener who 
puts off his hoeing until the cool of 
the evening instead of getting up early 
and doing it in the morning may find 
his soil sopping wet, for it does some- 
times rain late in the afternoon fol- 
lowing these signs. 

Collecting weather sayings and 
keeping a weather diary to check on 
them can become a fascinating hobby, 
and to the gardener a surprisingly 
helpful one. Clouds, rainbows, dew, 
winds, the sun and moon, morning 
and evening skies, animals, insects and 
birds, all will help us figure out our 
own patch of weather well ahead of 
time if we will learn to read the signs 
they give us. 4 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 37) 


A SECOND TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS, by Beth Hemingway, 126 
pages, indexed, 90 black and white photo- 
graphs; Hearthside Press, N. Y., $3.95. 


Those who love to decorate the house, 


inside and out, with unusual, beautiful 
decorations in keeping with the Christmas 
spirit will find this book brimming with 
ideas for that purpose. Mrs. Hemingway 
begins by explaining the traditions of the 
season and goes on to describe how to 
turn a home into a holiday showcase. 
Especially interesting are the two chapters 
on co-ordinated decorations, one for the 
modern home and one for the traditional. 
Yard and door decorations, centerpieces, 
Christmas trees, wreaths, bells, flower and 
evergreen arrangements, package designs, 


children’s simple-to-make ornaments, 


photographing, storing and preparing | 


your decorations are the subjects covered. 
ALPINES FOR TROUBLE FREE GARDEN- 
ING, by Alan Bloom, 139 pages, indexed, 
57 black-and-white illustrations and one 
color plate; Charles T. Branford, $5. 


Grow alpines without a rock garden! 


It can be done, and with a minimum of | 


difficulty, according to the author of this 
book. Mr. Bloom has taken it upon him- 
self to promote alpines out of the rock 
garden and all through the landscape. He 
feels that by knowing the right plant for 
the right place, anyone can be successful 


with these much-neglected flowers and he | 


describes more than one thousand species 
and varieties to make this possible. ¢ 


morning 
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TERRARIUMS 


Make your own Christmas terrarium or 
Berry Bowl with my packaged woodland 
material. Pkg. ine., Partridge Berries, 


Rattlesnake Plantain, club 
moss, various mosses. Ppd. $3.50 
PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS. Com- 
Plete assortments of Insectivorous 
Plants and many other kits, con- 
tainers, plants and supplies for the 
terrarium enthusiast. Illustrated 


Terrarium and Partridge Berry 
Bowl Catalog — 10c. 


A. E. ALLGROVE 


Box 305-C N. Wilmington, Mass. 


GROW Di tiarl- 


Colored, 
ERANIUM 


~ PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 
Described in New Seed & Nursery Cata- 
log. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. FREE 
or 3 Pkts. for 25¢ and Catalog 
ONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . Now Combined W 
R. H SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 357, Rockford, iilinois 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
SEND FOR OUR LIST 


SA ier oe eee eptpatiens Se 


FLOWER 
BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 
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Known as Michigan Banana Tree 


Handsome tree. Unique edible 
fruit. Grows anywhere in U.S. 
For you who want the unusual! 
Write for FREE catalog today. 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
400 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich. 


DAHLIA BLUE BOOK 


The most popular catalog devoted exclusively 
to exhibition dahlias. 400 newest and standard 
varieties. All types. 64 pages, 100 illustrations. 
It’s free. 


Rocky River Dahlia Gardens 
Dept. K 
East River Rd., Columbia Station, Ohio 
Largest growers of exhibition dahlias in the Midwest. 


FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


z PS) Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotics— 
O55 in natural, glowing color! Join over 
900,000 satisfied customers and know- 
ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 

today, 


LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P.73 Garden City, N. Y. 
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New...from the Orient 


Graceful, exotic 


*K EGRET 
FLOWER 


Silky, white flowers up to 2 
inches across on slender 15- 
inch stems. Fringed blooms 
resemble egret in flight. 
Long-lasting cut flower. 
Plant indoors or in garden. 
Winter-hardy. For constant 
blooms indoors, plant bulbs 
each month. 


Write for 
76-page 
color a 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
48 N.E. 18th, Faribault, Minnesota 


RED ROBIN LIVING aa 


a OE one eet 
F" Gucranteed > 
Good Housshooping 


— 


Amazing Ever-blooming aarid Red Rose Hedge | 


Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to-6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 
FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 


GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT.833, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


GARDEN CLUBS! 


Need Show Tags? 
Flower and Garden has them, 
an approved, attractive time- 
saving design. Plenty of 
space to write. Yours for 
only the handling charge 
of $1.50 per thousand. 
Write: FLOWER AND GARDEN SHOW TAGS 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW CARPATHIAN 
WALNUT 


Large delicious thin-shelled English 

walnuts. Will stand 25° below without 

injury. Makes a beautiful fastgrowing 

shade tree with tropical appearing 

foliage. Plant for shade and nuts. Write for catalog today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
908-L W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N. Y 


GREEN GLADIOLUS 


Also browns and unusual kinds as well as the best 
and newest of all colors. Send 25c for my 1961 color 
catalog, my fall price list and my big 1962 catalog 
issued in January. See the famous Baerman Strain. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove Box FG Burlington, Vermont 


Are you “stumped?” 


Can’t find the source of A 
that special plant you TS 
wanted? Write us! We would 

love to help! ’ 


FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine, 
543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Missouri 





Flower 


“Garden. Cl LA: SSIFIE 


RTISING 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, 


street address, city, state counted. Post office zone 


number 


will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. A idress: 


FLOWER and _GARDEN, Classified Dept., 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—America’s finest. Send 10c in 

coin for color folder. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, 

Linwood, New Jersey. 

CLEAR TRANSPARENT POTS special for violet 

growers. Watch roots grow larger plants. 12—314” 
and saucers only $2.00 stpaid. Yoho- 
, FG1165, Youngstown, Ohio 


FREE 1961 COLOR CATALOG listing 100 com- 
plete descriptions, 50 in color. Plants 75c, up. 
Greenhouses open daily and Sunday afternoon. 
Tinari Greenhouses, Bethayres 2, Pennsylvania. 


Se 
AMARYLLIS 
IMPORTER OF FINE AMARYLLIS, and other rare 


bulbs. Robert D. Goedert, Amaryllis Specialist, 
. O. Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 





» . General Supplies, Dept. 

G-78, Fallbrook, California. 2 

TEXTILE PAINTERS, 13th Annual Edition En- 

chanting Hours of Textile Painting. Illustrates 400 
. 1001 decorating ideas. 


Hubbell Avenue, Des Moines 17, lowa. 


BONSAI 


LEARN TO DWARF living trees for ming dish 
ardens. Fun or profit. Azaleas, Oriental Cherry, 
are Evergreens. Tree and instructions $1.50. Addi- 
tional trees $1.25. Free catalog. Minicraft, Saranac, 
Michigan. 


BORROW—CASH BY MAIL 


MAIL LOANS—Borrow $50—$600 confidentially. 
Repay 24 small monthly payments. State supervised. 
Write: World Finance Co., Dept. 111-BA, 620 
Symes Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


BULBS 


NEW FREE HOLLAND BULB CATALOG shows 
over 1000 imported varieties now available. Write: 
P. de Jager, 190 Asbury Street, So. Hamilton, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-121, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, California. 

MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for Stark dwarf 
fruit trees. Everybody can now grow giant size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade trees, 
shrubs, vines, roses, etc. Outfit free. Stark Bro’s., 
Desk 30262, Louisiana, Missouri. 

SS 


DAHLIAS 


ONLY 25c¢ for World's 
Dahlia Catalog. 100 
Swan Island Dahlias, 














most Beautiful Colored 
illustrated. Ready January. 
Box 901G, Canby, Oregon. 


EARTHWORMS 
EARN MONEY raising earthworms for us! Exciting 
details free! Also included: “Grow Gorgeous Flowers 


With Domesticated Earthworms.’’ Oakhaven-64, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


BIG MONEY RAISING EARTHWORMS, CRICK- 

ETS. We teach you how to raise, sell. Free litera- 

Today's special—Hybrid red wigglers, 3000— 

5000—$8.95, 10,000—$16.95. Postpaid, 

raising instructions. Carter Farm-50, Plains, 
Georgia. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED Equipment for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-12, 


Hawthorne, New York. 








GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


543 Westport Ro Road, Kansas City 1) i, 


Missouri. 


GLADIOLUS 


INTRODUCING NEW GLADIOLUS by Ralph 
Baerman. You should grow these new beauties 
originated by America’s leading gladiolus hybridizer. 
Stocks will be released while small to enable you to 
make real money. Send for our list today fe aturing 
these in color. Glads since 1922. Redwood Nurseries, 
Box 587, Salem, Oregon. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HARD-TO-FIND Indoor Plant Equipment! 

illustrated catalog unusual sup = Plastic pots to 
new fluorescent equipment. stamps or coin. 
House Plant Corner, Box 32H Oxford, Maryland. 


ACHIMENES 15/$1.00. Habenaria radiata, 
12/$2.50. Dutch Amaryllis $4.50 each, 5 colors 
$21.00. Christmas Cactus $1.25, 5 varieties $5.25, 
Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, La Verne, California. 


NEW MINIATURE AND BASKET Begonias, Ferns, 
Gesneriads. New “_— catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise 
Greenhouse, 8825 W. 79th, Overland Park, Kansas, 


a nn a 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples, Pears on 
sensational Stark dwarf trees. Beautiful blooms too, 
New patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear de 
licious apples years sooner. See vast selection Stark- 
Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big color-photo 
catalog free. Stark Bro’'s., Dept. 30362, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 


60-page 





Peaches, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta 
tion, New York City 

STOP THROWING Away Those Boxtops! They're 
worth real money! Some, 25c each! 


Write for 
amazing details! ‘‘Boxtops-FG,”’ Cedar Hill, Texas. 


EARN $50.00 FAST, sewing aprons. Excellent op- 
portunity for steady extra income. Redikuts, Logan- 
ville 32, Wisconsin. 

$25-$50 WEEKLY, possible, rewriting news items, 
Jokes, Poems, Recipes for publishers. Some worth 
$10 each. Details Free. Service, 81-FW Knicker 
bocker Station. New York City 

LEARN EXPERT Cake Decorating, Candy Making. 
Free details on home instruction method. Candy & 
Cake, Dept. D-107, Fallbrook, California. 
BOOKLETS: Sewing Ideas; Handcraft Ideas; Items 
from coathangers; Jiffy made items; Catalog; 25c 
each, 5—$1.00. Leisure Hour Products, Freeland 6, 
Pennsylvania. 

NATURAL FOLIAGE, ARTIFICIAL flower mate- 
rials, baskets, styrofoam, fruit, ribbons, novelties. 
Buy direct. Catalog 25c (refundable) . Send today! 
Boycan’s, Sharon 7, Pennsylvania. am 
LEARN EXPERT candle decorating, candlemaking. 
Free details on home instruction method. Candle 
Institute, Dept. X-571, Fallbrook, California. 
SUITING FLANNELS — Rich colors, 45” wide. 
Beauty blended with finest Rayon-Celanese Acetate. 
Washable. Crease-resistant. Save! Samples 10c. 
Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GF Taylor, Minneapolis 18, 
Minnesota. 





ORCHIDS 


GROW ORCHIDS in your own home! Wonderful, 
exciting hobby—easy, too! Free color folder gives 
complete details, special budded plant offer. Rod 
McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


PANSIES 


YOUR GREEN THUMB can increase your yeasty 
income. Send for our “Pansy Culture Handbook,” 
69 years of specializing in pansies for the com- 
a 3 growers, Price 50c. Steele’s Pansy Gardens, 
Irc., P.O. Box 4555-MA, Portland 2, Oregon. 


SUNDIALS 


SOLID BRONZE BEAUTIES. Many Models. Hori- 
zontals, Verticals. Compass Patio Plates. Free cata 
logue—Owen, Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 


WILL FORMS 


TWO “WILL” FORMS and “Booklet on Wills” 
only $1.00 complete. Finest — Order Now! 
National Forms, Box 48313G, Los Angeles 48, 
California. 
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THE FLORACART—GARDEN ON WHEELS. The 
original, most popular movable garden! Now 
with New Fiberglass trays! Large capacity, 
is” x @”- x 14". 
Rugged Lifetime construction of satin alumi- 
num tubing. Ball-bearing wheels. Guaranteed. 
Two models: 3 trays, $57.00; 2 trays, $44.50. 
(Light Fixtures additional.) Order Today or 
Write for catalog and Growing Tips! Tube 
Craft, Inc., Dept. M, 1311 W. 80th Street, 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


leak-proof, easy-clean, 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-12, P.0. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SUSAN) 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters) 
gleams on both sides of your Day-n-Night 
Marker, in permanent raised letters that 
reflect light! Rustproof aluminum, baked 
enamel finish; black background, white let- 
ters. Fits any mailbox; easy to install. Per- 
fect gift for Christmas! Shipped within 48 
hrs. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 ppd. Spear Engineering Co., 
460- N Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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LOVELIEST GIFT FOR A GARDENER. A thoughte- 
fully different gift every gardener will cherish. 
A gift that will be appreciated now and al- 
ways. Cast aluminum plaque with raised let- 
ters. Finished in black with letters hand 
painted in gold or white. Measures 9” x 14”, 
stands 24” high. $7.50 postpaid immediate 
delivery. Send us your gift list. We mail your 
gift promptly and will enclose gift card for 
you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 25c for 
complete catalog of other beautiful gifts. 
When traveling in Georgia, visit our Home 
Showcase and see famous Old South Repro- 
ductions. Moultrie Manufacturing Co., Moul- 
trie, Georgia. 


HAVE SOUTH-LAND THE YEAR ROUND at home. 
Built to fit the spot. Twinglass, if preferred, 
Famous Redfern Climate Control feature, 
easy assembly, no puttying, long life, all red- 
wood. Shipped in prefab sections. Sp. frt. 
allowance. In fact everything you want in a 
greenhouse and for less money. Read our 
book before you buy any make. Write Dept. 
G, Redfern’s Prefab Greenhouses, Santa Cruz, 


California. 
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Soil, A Gardener Looks at— 

John Baumgardt 
Soil Testing Floyd ¢ G. “Laughton... February 
Spice Bush, The—Rebecca Gilliam....March 
Streptocarpus—Florence Knock 
Succulents, Adventuring with nner; 

Donald G. Allen ............. ed ..July 
Sweet Potatoes, Ornamental . _ January 
Tomatoes, ‘Tiny Tim’’— 

Robert Brilmayer 
Trace Elements, The Story of— 

John .Baumgardt 
Trees (Flowering) Are Beauty 

Bargains—Fred Nisbet 
Trees and Shrubs, What’s New in....January 
Trees, Spring Flowering— 

Marion Williams 
Tulips, Botanical— 

Bernice Brilmayer 
Vegetables, Regional Guide 

to Home 
Vegetable Seeds, Don’t Crowd— 

Gordon Morrison 
(Vegetable Growing) Confe 

of a Gambier— 

Marguerite Smith 
Vegetable, Garden, Starting the— 

Olga Tiemann ....... February 
Vegetables, Grow Disease-Resistant— 

Malcolm Shurtleff -............... ....April 
Watering Summer Gardens— _ 

Frank A. Bartonek . .... July 
Weather, Rhymes and Reason for— 

Kay Corbin December 
Weeds, How To Control Lawn— 

ee | 
Wild Flowers for Beginners— 

Olga Tiemann ........ sopeenacsicnenaey 
Window Box Gardening— 

Martha Haislip ....... eine 
Winter, How To Prepare | 

Your Garden for November 
Wisteria, The Incomparable Vine— * 

George Taloumis ...... * ...March 
Yearbooks, The How-To of — 

Peggie Schulz . ..November 
Yew, Sex in—Harold Davidson. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 146 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF Flower and Garden Magazine 
—- meaty at Kansas City, Missouri, for 
ecember, 

1. The a all addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, 2. E. Tillotson II, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Editor: _— Snyder, 543 
Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

2. The owner is: (If owned ‘by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a_ partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must be 
iven.) Modern Handcraft, Inc., John E. Tillotson 
ft John E. Tillotson, C. S. Tillotson, Wilburn L. 
Mead, Mary Ida Sullivan, Sarah Peery, all of 543 
Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri; Flower 
and Garden Foundation, 2318 W. 95th Street, Kan- 
sas City 15, Missouri. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total py of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: non 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fi- 
duciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each isstie of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required by the act of June 
11, 1960, to be included in all statements regardless 
of frequency of issue) 560,000. 

(Signed) John E. Tillotson I 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2Ist day 
of September, 1961. 
(Signed) Grace Reardon 
(My commission expires September 19, 1963) 
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PLANT OF THE MONTH CLUB. Unique year 
‘round gift. Monthly, person receives selec- 
tion of unusual plants or bulbs. Many im- 
ported from India, Africa, Japan and other 
distant lands. Membership starts with gor- 
geous Lily of the Valley (above) from Den- 
mark. Guaranteed to bloom in 21 days. Easy- 
to-follow planting instructions. All guaran- 
teed to grow! Attractive gift cards in your 
name. Year bonus, 32-page book, “Growing 
House Plants”. 6 months, $7.50. Full year, 
$13.00. Plant of the Month Club, Dept. E-5, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa. 


Care of Cut Hollies 

(Continued from page 13) 
of chunk charcoal in the water to keep 
it sweet. Ordinary granulated sugar 
from the kitchen shelf does wonders in 
keeping pines and other greens fresh. 
Use two tablespoons to each quart of 
water, completely dissolving the sugar 
in warm water first. When a com- 
mercial preservative or sugar is used, 
the charcoal, of course, is not. 

Another way to obtain a fine, shin- 
ing luster on thick waxy-leaved ever- 
greens is to add two tablespoons of 
glycerin to the water in which they 
are conditioned and again to the water 
in which they are arranged. Use two 
tablespoons to each quart of water 
used. This does not eliminate the in- 
itial cleaning of the greens, however. 

Use whichever method appeals to 
you, but take time to change the water 
or solution frequently. But, considering 
all things, nothing replaces the careful 
cleaning and grooming of evergreens 
before they are conditioned. 

If arrangements of greens placed 
in a warm room seem to wilt prema- 
turely, it helps to take the arrangement 
apart and submerge the foliages in 
cold water long enough to make them 
crisp and fresh again. Then rearrange. 
Ihave used branches of Southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora) over a 
three-week period using this method. 
Holly is a little more difficult and it 
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SHRED OR GRIND organic material for increased 
soil fertility. Turn refuse into valuable, rich 
nourishing compost or mulch this fast, easy way. 
With a W-W Shredder-Grinder you process 
trimmings, leaves, hard manure, garbage, peat 
moss, even small bones and phosphate rocks. 
Makes ideal potting soil. Interchangeable 
grinding screen and shredding rollers permit 
you to shred, grind, screen, mix, or pulverize. 
Model 2-G, above, equipped with 3 hp en- 
gine. Electric available. Prices start at $96 
for smaller Model A-N F.O.B. Wichita. 
Terms. W-W Grinder Corp., 2957-C N. 
Market, Wichita 19, Kansas. 


is good to remove arrangements to a 
cool place at night to prolong the 
period of freshness. 

After conditioning and when foliage 
is dry, it may be sprayed with clear 
plastic (from a aersol-type sprayer) or 
coated with clear shellac. This helps 
retain the moisture in the foliage and 
diminishes shrivelling, but it does give 
an artificial look to the foliage. 

Berried branches of holly may be 
cut well in advance of their use and 
kept with stems in water in a cool 
place. It is sometimes necessary to do 
this where birds feed heavily. 

Hollies and greens used for decora- 
tions in wreaths, doorway decorations 
or swags where it is not convenient to 
have stems in water may be inserted 
in individual orchid tubes filled with 
water. Or, the stems may be cut slant- 
wise to bring to points and inserted 
into wet sphagnum moss which has 
been prepared especially for the dec- 
oration. If orchid tubes are not handy, 
small balloons may be used, filled with 
water and secured around the stems 
with rubber bands at the top so as not 
to lose the water. 

If this all seems almost too much 
trouble, or too time consuming at a 
very busy time of the year, try it just 
once—or try these suggestions for 
treating evergreens at a less busy time 
of the year. You will be delighted with 
the results. ¢ 


Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


Gold-Stripe 


Janet @. Smith 
243% Sauth 22nd Gre. 
Colasada Springa, Cala. 


500 PRINTED LABELS, 25c! 500 gummed Econ- 
omy labels printed with any name and ad- 
dress or any wording up to 4 lines, just 25c. 
144” long. In plastic gift box, 35c. 5-day 
service.—For superior quality, order Gold- 
Stripe labels. De luxe paper, rich gold trim, 
up to 4 lines. Set of 500, 50c. 2” long. In 
plastic gift box, 60c. 48-hour service.—For 
extra distinctive labels, order Script — de 
luxe paper, rich gold trim, with up to 3 
lines of charming script type. Set of 500 in 
free plastic box, just $1.00. 2” long. 48-hour 
service. Money-back guarantee. Postpaid. 
Walter Drake, 1612 Drake Bldg., Colorado 
Springs 12, Colorado. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR — bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke, Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
58-FT Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


NOT FOR SALE'—But you can easily make 
items like these panholders with the easy- 
to-follow directions in The Workbasket, the 
popular monthly needlework magazine. 
You'll like the original designs, the items 
to crochet, knit, and tat. There’s informa- 
tion on embroidery and needlepoint, too. A 
big bonus are the hot iron transfers four 
times a year. Send just $1.00 for one year 
subscription. Write The Workbasket, Dept. 
510, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


NAME AND 
1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 fin- 
est quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 
tic GIFT BOX. Use them on sta- 
tionery. books, cards. ete. 1000 
only $1 ppd. SPECIAL OFFER— 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $82. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. HANDY 
LABELS, 1245 Jasperson Blidg., 
Culver City 1, California. 
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Possibly I wouldn’t qualify as a 
dyed-in-the-wool string saver, al- 
though I do have the instinct to save 
everything. I figure that someday 
I'll find a use for such accumulated 
“treasure.” Usually it is the day or the 
week after I finally throw something 
out that I find a use for it. I am sure 
that you’ve had the same experience, 
so I am going to tell you in advance 
of the season how I have put packing 
materials to work in my garden. 
When your 1962 plant orders 
arrive, you will have a special interest 
in them because of the VALUABLE 
packing materials in which they come. 
These include such useful items as 
sphagnum moss, straw, excelsior, poly- 
ethylene and plastic-coated papers. 







































































Peat moss, straw, sphagnum moss 
and excelsior I work into the soil at 
planting time, or use it for top- 
dressing and mulching. Usually I 
don’t get enough of this material in 
a package, but I know the shippers 
figure they are using too much when 
it comes to paying the postage. 

To get nursery stock to you in 
better shape, as well as to save on 
shipping expense, many growers have 
been led to use newer materials and 
methods. From the standpoint of ad- 
ditional usage, I like best the plastic- 
coated kraft paper. Some of this is 
black, some of it is plain. Some of the 
pieces you get may be large enough 
to use just as they come. Smaller strips 
can be stitched together on a regular 
sewing machine, thus forming a 
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blanket which can be used as a pro- 
tection against late spring or early 
fall frosts. We have made envelopes 
or boxes from this material to place 
over plants like chrysanthemums and 
poinsettias to give a shorter day, the 
result of which is earlier bloom. 


































Polyethylene and _ plastic-coated 
kraft paper may be used as a mulch, 
either in the pieces as they come, or 
with several sewn together. Either 
material will help hold moisture in 
the soil when used this way. In the 
spring, to warm the soil for early 
germination of seeds, you can spread 
the material out flat on the ground. 
Place soil around the edges to keep 
the wind from getting under the ma- 
terial. Be sure the ground is smooth 
so that the material will be in close 
contact with it. 

You can run strips of polyethylene 
between rows, but I like it better as 
a blanket with holes punched for 
the seeds, or with slits made in it 
for transplants. Few weeds will come 
up this way. Another way you can 
help hold the polyethylene down is 
to push large spikes through it. You 
will still need earth over the edges. 

From sad experience I have learned 
that certain plants and shrubs are 
especially sensitive to 2,4-D solutions. 
I have killed a few grape vines, plus 
a lot of other things nearby. Under 
some new plantings of grapes I found 
that I had some wild morning glories 
(also called bindweed). I put some of 
the black plastic-coated paper over 
the bindweed, fastening it down with 
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soil on three sides. By reaching under 
this cover, I applied the 24) 
powder, then quickly sealed it off by 
placing soil along the one side that 
remained open. This procedure paid 
off, for I got rid of the bindweed and 
kept the grapes. Besides protecting 
the grapes, the paper helped to 
smother out the wild morning glories, 

You will occasionally get some clear 
or transparent polyethylene, such as 
that used for fruit and vegetable bags. 
You may have used the commercial 
hot caps for getting seeds or trans- 
plants off to a good start in the gar- 
den. You can use clear polyethylene 
the same way. A wire coat hanger 
can be fashioned into a dandy frame 
work to hold up the polyethylene, 





After the plants are up and growing, 
watch that they don’t cook on a clear 
sunny day. You can punch holes in 
the polyethylene to allow air circula- 
tion. As the weather gets warmer, 
take the “coats” off during the day, 
putting them back at night. Garment 
bags can be used to protect larger 
plants from an early fall, or late spring 
frost. You may have to make a simple 
lath framework on top of a stake to 
hold the cover up away from the 
plant.—J.E.T. 
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JACKSON & PERKINS 


TREE ROSES 


THE BIGGEST, MOST Bi UTIFUL BLOOMS IN ROSEDOM! 


The first and only time 
these Tree Roses can be 
offered for planting in 1962 


ES, here’s a rare opportunity to grow J&P Modern Tree 

Roses in your 1962 garden! And what roses they are — 
far superior in beauty, size and quality to the regular bush 
roses. You're sure to thrill to the giant double blooms — 
exquisitely formed, enchantingly fragrant, brilliantly col- 
ored — masses upon masses of glorious roses all blooming 
at eye level! 

Whether you have a tiny plot or a palatial estate, these 
lovely blooms will transform your garden into a haven of 
loveliness. Plant them anywhere — make informal gardens 
more radiant, small gardens more intimate, formal gardens 
more stately! 

ALL GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM 
IN YOUR 1962 GARDEN 
These J&P Modern Tree Roses are amazingly easy to grow. 
Grown on a special strain of Multiflora root and stem, they 
transplant easily, handle well for winter protection — and 
are not subject to borers and other ills common in stems 
of earlier kinds. 

However, Tree Roses take years longer to produce than 
bush roses — so our supply is comparatively limited. That's 
why we can make this offer only once during a season to 
readers of this publication! To make your 1962 garden the 
most beautiful you’ve ever had — be sure to order your 
Tree Roses now! 


5 Glorious Colors to Choose From 


RED - WHITE - PINK FREE 


YELLOW - MULTI-COLOR , ¢ 
PRICES: $6.75 each; Any 2 for $12.50 od onan SPRING 1962 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER ' OSE 


CATALOG 
Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
315 Rose Lane, OR 315 Rose Lane, is Ready soon!—the great- 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. i est catalog in our 90 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, ____ J&P. | years of rose-growing 
MODERN TREE ROSES ($6.75 each; 2 for $12.50; 6 for $35.50), in the , aes leadership! 50 pages in 
colors I have indicated below. tf glowing natural color 


Send me, as soon as it comes off the press, a FREE copy of the J&P ' show the world’s finest 


Spring 1962 Rose Catalog. BLOOMS A 1 Roses — Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, Climbers, 
———RED ———______WHITE ~—________YELLOW Miniatures, etc. Mail 
—_____ PINK —_____MuLTI-coLor E VE LE VE L pc a 

l enclose $ in full payment. 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


If you live bin egrets agri If you live anywhere else in 

Idaho, Montana. eens soe the United States — send 

Mexico, Oregon, Utah ae your order to: JACKSON 
ing—send order & PERKINS CO., Newark, 

JACKSON & PERKINS ~~: a NEW YORK 

CALIF., Pleasanton, Calif . 
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rox FREE 


CATALOG 


Write Your Name 
& Address Here 


State. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
First Class Permit No. 1, Sec. 34.9, P.L.&R., Lovisiana, Mo. 


Postage Will Be Paid By 


STARK BRO’S 
Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Louisiana, Missouri 


Dept. 2262 


CUT OUT THIS CARD AND MaAit: : 


CHECK THIS SQUARE 
IF YOU WANT EASY 
SPARE TIME CASH 


SEE BELOW 


“ 
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Your Name 
Otter errr erences Ne 


NO STAMP NEEDEp; 


GIANT-SIZE FRUIT 
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‘deal for Your Backyard! Take Up Little Space. 
Use for Ornamental Planting and Borders, Too. 


Imagine! You can pick bushels of luscious, full-size fruit from trees 
no bigger than a lilac bush! Get super-delicious apples, peaches or 
pears QUICKER from these hardy Stark Dwarf Trees. You can 
plant them in your backyard or borders as ornamentals. A riot 
of blossoms in the spring, beautiful all year ‘round, with early 
fruit crops, often at 2 years. 

IMPORTANT 
ONLY FROM STARK BRO'S CAN 
YOU GET LUTHER BURBANK NEW 
FRUIT VARIETIES af 
These wonderful ~ 
Burbank Fruit 
Creations which 
we have intro- 
duced to the world 


Even “‘vest pocket” backyards can be a Garden 

of Eden with these amazing trees that bear 

fruit as big and fine as on regular-size trees. 
Plant up to 9 trees in a plot only 20-feet square. Easy to 
pick, only 8-feet to 12-feet high. Just reach up and harvest 
all the fruit you want for eating, canning, freezing, and a 
surplus to sell for profit, if you wish. See these exclusive re ebteinabia lh 
Leader Varieties in Dwarf Trees in Stark’s latest Catalog. from Stark Bro’s Balok 
It's FREE! Just fill in and mail card above—no stamp needed. ONLY. ® 


FRUIT & 
LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG 


Shows dozens of U.S. 
Patented Leaders in 
Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees. Also fa- 
mous Stark Ornamen- 
tals, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 
Mail cansees at the 
top o No stamp 
needed. ‘Mail today! 


ae income to folks all over America. Check 


| money-makin 


TURN YOUR SPARE HOURS INTO EASY 
CASH WRITING STARK BRO’S ORDERS 


Introduce Stark Bro’s super-quality nursery stock 
in your locality—spare hours or full time. This is 
friendly, easy work . . . that pays amazing extra 
uare 
REE 

outfit and full information. No 
ail poe today! 


in postcard above; we'll send you our big 


ootguien. 


Earned 

$2,786.37 
R. J. McVey of Ala- 
bama who earned 
$2,786.37 last year 
writing orders for 
Stark Bro's during 
his spare time. 


$11,765.61 
Extra in His 


Spare Time 
Homer DeVille, 
New York, added 
$11,765.61 to his 
year’s income writing 
orders for Stark Bro’s 
in his spare time. 








